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THE MOST VALUABLE PART OF YOUR CHILDREN'S EDUCATION 
AND THAT WHICH COSTS LEAST 


No part of a man’s or a woman's education is so_ valuable, 
commercially or socially, as a fluent knowlege of French. 

To speak French fluently one must learn it in youth. The 
child can learn it quite easily if he or she associates with a 
French-speaking person—have a French nurse or a French 
servant in the house. 








A Valuable Acquisition which Costs Nothing 


Why not give your children this opportunity of securing an 
invaluable educational asset? Good French servants are 
the best in the world, and cost no more than indifferent 
English ones. 


How to do it 


An advertisement in the Continental “ DAILY MAIL” is the best 
medium for securing a suitable French maid. A small 
advertisement therein costs but a penny a word, and the 
paper will verify references given by applicants. 


Engagement of French Servants Made Easy 


Many persons hesitate to engage French servants because they 
have no practical means of. controlling or verifying the 
testimonials and references sent by applicants.. The Con- 
tinental “DAILY MAIL” furnisnes you a means of ‘getting 
overt this serious difficulty, and placing a reliable French 
servant within the reach of all who employ servants. 

Send as many penny stamps as there are words to your 
advertisement, and send stamps for reply if you desire the 
paper to investigate references furnished by applicants. 


Offices : 36 Rue du Sentier, Paris. 








WHILE ON THE CONTINENT 
THE PARIS “DAILY MAIL” 


will gdiwzwe you 


ALL THE NEWS A DAY IN ADVANCE 


of any other Emglish Newspaper 
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GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


A Forgotten Fi orger 


A Chapter in the History of Sylvanus Urban and 
“© Paradise Lost” 


LL lovers of Boswell will remember under the date 
A of 1751 a passage in which his biographer labours 

with more than usual zeal to clear Dr. Johnson 
from any misconception which might arise from his 
Preface and Postscript to one of the most impudent of 
literary forgeries, Lauder’s “‘ Essay on Milton’s Use and 
Imitation of the Moderns” in his “ Paradise Lost,” a 
volume expanded from a series of papers in the 
GenTLEMAN’S MacGazine for 1747. The Doctor’s 
honesty is above suspicion, but the why and wherefore of 
this attempt on the fame of Milton forms a curious 
chapter in the history that attaches itself to the great 
names of the world. 

A brilliant scholar and close student of modern 
Latinity, William Lauder, the date of whose birth is 
unknown, in the course of a long and discreditable life 
succeeded only in coming into disastrous contact with 
great men. Whether he paid court to Pope, besmirched 
the name of Milton, or attacked the honour of Johnson, 
the result to himself was the same, and with each failure 
—and all failed that he took in hand—he sank, dying 
at last sordid and forsaken, a disgraced and degraded 
exile. 

Born presumably soon after 1670, the young Scotchman 
took his M.A. at Edinburgh in 1695 arid aimed at an 
academical career, but, disqualified for active life by the 
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loss of one leg from a blow received on the links, and 
failing in his attempts to obtain a University appointment, 
he was forced, late in life, to apply himself to literature. 
In 1732 he published a translation of “A poem of Hugo 
Grotius on the Holy Sacrament,” with a comprehensive 
dedication to “‘the Right Honourable John Osborn, Esq., 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and the other much Honoured 
Gentlemen, Magistrates of this City,” including four 
Baillies, a Dean of Gild, a Treasurer, “the Remanent 
Members of the Honourable Town Council; and the 
very Reverend the Ministers of the City of Edinburgh,” 
a performance noticeable on various grounds, In it 
Lauder evinced his interest in modern Latinists, and 
Grotius in particular, and proved his familiarity with 
Milton by the use of blank verse instead of the then 
universal heroic couplet, and by his adoption of Miltonic 
phraseology, as in the following passage describing the 


Resurrection : 
. . . That body! which confined 
i To silent shades, lay buried in the grave ; 
e While Pheebus twice his face in darkness veiled, 
‘ And twice, resplendent, shone with golden rays: 
And which, victorious, broke the bonds of death, 


And thus triumphing, glorious, o’er the powers 
Of darkness, pav’d a way to heavenly bliss, 
(Forfeited bliss! by Adam’s first offence) 

To flesh entombed, which must again revive. 


It is not a good poem, but, as Dr. Johnson said of 
Mason’s “‘ Elfrida,” “There are now and then some good 
imitations of Milton’s bad manner.” 

At the end of the pamphlet Lauder gave the Latin 
original, followed by ‘“‘an Universal Prayer for all that 
regard Salvation;” but his religious zeal led to no 
academic triumph, nor was this succeeded by further 
publications until 1739, when he issued by subscription 
a volume entitled ‘“‘Poetarum Scotorum Musz Sacre,” 
in which he was aided by the contemporary muses of 
various Scotch divines. The key-note of his future life 
is to be found in his extravagant eulogy of Arthur 
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Johnston (1587-1641), whose works Johnson and Boswell 
vainly endeavoured to buy in Aberdeen more than thirty 
years later, as the prince of Scottish Latinists, at the 
expense of the more famous and popular George 
Buchanan. A year later the same view was upheld by 
William Benson, Wren’s successor as Surveyor-General 
of the Works, a professed admirer of belles lettres in 
general and of Milton in particular, to whom he erected 
a monument in Westminster Abbey. His patronage of 
letters caused him to be constantly pilloried by Pope, and 
his edition of Johnston’s version of the Psalms brought 
on him the vengeance of a famous coupiet in the final 
book of the ‘‘ Dunciad ” : 


On two unequal crutches propt, he came, 
Milton’s on this, on that one Johnston’s name 
(iv. 109) 


—lines which, as we shall see, changed the whole course of 
Lauder’s life, though the subject of them went on his 
patronising way undeterred. 

Lauder had followed up his “ Muse Sacre”’ with a 
petition to the General Assembly to introduce the use of 
Johnston’s “ Psalms ” as a reading-book into the Grammar 
Schools of Scotland, and after six months’ deliberation the 
petition was granted, to the indignation of the admirers of 
Buchanan, one of whom attacked Johnston and Lauder in 
a“ A Letter to a Gentleman of Edinburgh.” To this 
Lauder replied in his first characteristic publication, the 
tract entitled ‘‘Calumny Display’d, or Pseudo-Philo- 
Buchananus couch’d of a Cataract, being a modest and 
impartial reply to an impudent and malicious Libel.” 
(Edinburgh, 1741). In yiew of the title, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to say that the words “‘ modest and impartial ” 
are even more inappropriate than is usually the case with 
authors who publicly lay claim to those qualities. Further 
tracts followed, and later in the year Lauder sent a copy 
of his Johnston to Pope, together with a letter describing 
his subsequent defence of that poet. Pope made no reply, 
but in the following year his distich on Benson said the 
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last word on the subject of Johnston, at least for the 
Britain of Pope’s day, and incidentally ruined Lauder’s 
credit as a supporter of Johnston, and his purse by 
destroying the sale of his book. “ From this time,” says 
Lauder in his letter to Dr. Douglas of 1761, “all my 
praises of Johnston became ridiculous, and I was censured 
with great freedom, for forcing upon the schools an author, 
whom Mr. Pope had mentioned only as a foil to a greater 
poet. On this occasion, it was natural not to be pleased, 
and my resentment seeking to discharge itself somewhere, 
was unhappily directed against Milton. I resolved to 
attack his fame, and found some passages in cursory 
reading, which gave me hopes of stigmatising him as a 
plagiary. The farther I carried my search, the more 
eager I grew for the discovery, and the more my hypo- 
thesis was opposed, the more I was heated with rage.” 
Lauder’s revenge on Pope and the detractors of Johnston 
took the extraordinary form of an attack on the poet with 
whom Johnston had been unfavourably compared, a scheme 
on which the only possible comment is, in the words of 
Mr. E. F. Benson, ‘‘ No means are elaborate if you desire 
the end enough.” Disappointed in a renewed application 
for academic work, Lauder decided to go to London, 
and, still brooding over his revenge, found his way to 
that refuge of the literary destitute, the press of Edward 
Cave, Of his hack-work there nothing is known, but in 
1747, when considerably over seventy, he startled the 
world of letters by five papers in the GENTLEMAN’S 
Macazine on the subject of Milton’s indebtedness to 
the Moderns. The sensation they created was consider- 
able, nor was it surprising. Quotations, partly genuine, 
from the Latin poems of Masenius, Grotius, Andrew 
Ramsay, ‘“ Caspar Staphorstius a Dutchman,” and others, 
set side by side with parallel passages from the (subsequent) 
‘Paradise Lost,” seemed, as they stood, to prove once 
for all that Milton was what Lauder called him, a 
Plagiary. 

A few were faithful still among the many faithless, and 
the poet’s fame found a champion or two ; but Lauder, 
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nothing daunted, prepared to issue a proposal for printing 
by subscription the “ Adamus Exsul” of Grotius, ‘‘ with 
an English version and notes, and the lines imitated from 
it by Milton subjoined.” At this point Cave appears to 
have introduced Lauder to Johnson, who wrote the 
prospectus in stately prose. However, the undertaking 
was not yet carried out, as Lauder set himself to expand 
his papers in the GenTLEMAN’s into the “Essay on 
Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Moderns” mentioned 
at the beginning of this paper. With unparalleled 
impudence of wit Lauder placed on his title-page Milton’s 
line : 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 


Well might the poet’s ghost have exclaimed in his own 


words : 
Truth shall retire 
Bestruck with sland’rous darts—the world go on 
To good malignant, to bad men benign. 


Lauder’s greatest triumph was won when Johnson’s 
introduction to the proposed edition of the ‘“* Adamus 
Exsul” was, with the Doctor’s consent, prefixed to the 
‘‘Essay,” which was followed by a postscript from the 
same hand, containing an appeal to the generous public 
on behalf of Milton’s granddaughter, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Foster. Fortunately for Johnson, it also contained a 
judicious eulogy of Milton, to which, when his hero was 
absurdly attacked for fraudulent complicity with Lauder’s 
scheme, Boswell could point and exclaim, “Is shis the 
language of one who wished to blast the laurels of 
Milton?” Still, despite Bozzy’s protest against its 
injustice, one may suspect that there was some truth in 
Sir John Hawkins’ malicious remark, “I could all along 
observe that Johnson seemed to approve, not only of the 
design but of the argument, and seemed to exult in a 
persuasion, that the reputation of Milton was likely to 
suffer by this last discovery.” Johnson was the last man 
voluntarily to be party to a fraud—witness his treatment 
of Macpherson—and extorted a public apology when 
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Lauder’s deception was found out, but while he believed 
the quotations to be genuine, we may be sure that the 
Tory of Tories was glad to find the republican Milton not 
quite the great poet we all took him for. 

The passages, as cited by Lauder, were certainly con- 
clusive, and the deception was the more successful that 
Lauder professed himself in no way desirous of ‘“ derogating 
from the glory and merit of that noble poet, who certainly 
is entitled to the highest praise, for raising so beautiful a 
structure, even granting all the materials were borrowed ; 
which is an assertion I will by no means take upon me 
absolutely to affirm. His incomparable poem begins 
thus : 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 


Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heav’nly Muse. 


“‘ These’ lines (now quoted),” continues Lauder, “ very 
probably owe their rise to the following most beautiful 
Latin ones, written by Jacobus Masenius, Professor of 
rhetorick and poetry in the Fesuits College at Cologne, in 
the year 1650, and afterwards : 


Principium culpz, stygizque tyrannidis ortum 

Et que sera pramunt (sic) miserandos fata nepotes, 
Servitio turpi scelerum, poenaque malorum 
Pandimus, O sacre moderatrix diva poesis!! 


After quoting Masenius’ version as far as the conclusion 
of Milton’s address to his muse, Lauder proceeds to quote 
another two-and-forty lines, his comment on which is: 
N.B. the foregoing lines, inclosed within brackets, Milton 
has past over, but I have thought proper to insert on account 


1 Guilt’s fatal source, the rise of hellish reign, 
And what fate weighs on Adam’s wretched sons, 
With—O disgrace !—the slavery of sin 
And punishment of ill, now set we forth, 

O heavenly Lady of the sacred line. 
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of their exquisite beauty. The account of Paradise, which 
“is truly charming and has been copied by Milton, if I 
am not greatly mistaken,” follows, a long passage of even 
more than Miltonic allusiveness, and the last which 
Lauder vouchsafed to the readers of the January number 
of the GenTLEMan’s Macazine. His concluding para- 
graph begins, “And here, I am sorry to say it, I am 
obliged to stop short, not having it in my power at present 
to produce any further specimen from the performance of 
this learned Fesuit, having unfortunately lost his fine 
work: however, for the reader’s further satisfaction, I 
shall here set down the marginal heads of his work, viz., 
‘Propositio. Invocatio divini numinis. Orbis et eorum, 
quz in orbe universim geruntur, descriptio. Paradisi 
descriptio. Hominis primi creatio, ejusque descriptio,’” 
and so on, ending with, “ Now, if any one can imagine 
after such ample quotations, that Mi/ton could possibly 
write as he has done, without ever seeing or hearing of 
this Author’s performance, he may with equal reason 
assert, at least in my judgment, that a limner may draw 
a man’s picture exactly like the original, without ever 
seeing him, which to me appears both absurd and 
impossible.” 

The second paper begins by giving references for the 
quotations in the former, “a work entitled, sancoriDos 
libri quingue : containing about two thousand five hun- 
dred lines,” the earliest edition of which was published by 
Lauder himself in 1753. He goes on to state the well- 
known fact of Milton’s having as a young man sketched 
the outlines of a sacred drama on the Fall, which he illus- 
trates by the help of his own reading from an almost 
unknown play “‘ by the celebrated Hugo Grotius written 
when but eighteen, not printed in his works, and now 
become so very scarce, that I could not get a copy either 
in Britain, or Holland; but the learned Mr. Abraham 
Gronovius, keeper of the public library at Leyden, after 
great inquiry, procured the sight of one, and, as I have, 
for some time, been honoured with his correspondence and 
friendship, sent me transcribed by his own son, the first 
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act of it.” This rare work, of which the British Museum 
has only one edition earlier than Lauder’s reprint, was 


entitled, 
Huconis Groti. 
Adamus Exsul. Tragoedia. 


( Sathan Adamus 
Ejus interlocures. [sic] + ~ Chorus Eva 
Angelus Vox Dei. 


It is hardly necessary to say that, but for the inter- 
polated passages, the resemblance extends no further than 
community of subject, but the drama was so little known 
that Lauder might have succeeded almost without the 
use of forgery in persuading his readers that Grotius was 
Milton’s original in the phraseology of “‘ Paradise Lost ” 
as well as in the form of the projected drama. 

Lauder’s third paper contained “ several extracts from 
the Rev. Mr. Andrew Ramsay's POEMATA SACRA, printed 
at Edinburgh, 1633, and dedicated to king Charles I.” 
These “extracts” chiefly deal with passages from 
Book IX. on the Temptation and Fall, “the Devil 
flattering Eve with lofty appellations, such as Sovereign 
of Creatures ! Universal Dame! Goddess Humane,” &c., 
Ramsay had done the same before : 


O terre pelagique potens! Rerumque sub zthra 
O Regina! polique sceptra capessere digna, &c.} 


and the paper concludes with an “ V.B. The remainder 
of ADAMUS EXUL [sic] (which is extremely scarce) is trans- 
mitted in M.S. from Leiden, by the learned M. -Abraham 
Gronovius.” The fourth paper, containing further, and 
most convincing, extracts, appeared in the June number, 
preceded by a correspondent’s protest against Lauder’s 
assumption that Milton’s fame would, at least in part, 
suffer by the discovery that he borrowed from the 
moderns, since his debt to classical authors had never 
been held to injure his character as a poet. It is remark- 
1 Lady of Land and Sea! O Sovereign Queen 


Of all beneath the sky! Worthy to wield 
The sceptre of the world, 
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able that no suspicion of Lauder’s good faith seems as 
yet to have been aroused, and without personal knowledge 
of the “‘Adamus Exsul ” it would have been difficult indeed 
to deny Milton’s verbal, as well as general, indebtedness 
to Grotius in such passages as the following (Lauder’s 
interpolated lines are given in Italics): 


Quod comedo, poto, gigno, diris subjacet, 
Corporeque et animo penitus evasi miser,' 


and 
Whatever I eat, and drink, and shall beget, 
Is propagated curse ! 
or, 
Nata Deo! atque homine facta! 
Regina mundi !* 
and, 


Daughter of God and Man! Immortal Eve! 
Empress of this fair world ! 


The fourth paper concludes with the words, “I shall 
only remark further, that, as the great Mr. Addison, and 
Doctor Bentley, blame Mi/ton for concluding his poem in 
so mournful a strain, the like conclusion in Grotius, 
which is quite proper in tragedy, though not in an Epic 
poem, will convince the reader, that the great English 
poet was led into that error by treading too close on the 
heels of our young Latin tragedian.” 

Before the final article appeared, Lauder was attacked 
in the pages of the Gentteman’s Macazine by an 
indignant R. R. (é.e., Richard Richardson), in a letter 
entitled “* Milton no imitator of Masenius,” the motto pre- 
fixed to the latter being taken from “ Samson Agonistes.” 


Harapua: Thou’rt a revolter and a robber. 
Samson: Tongue-doughty giant! How dost thou prove me these ? 


R. R. conclusively proves that ‘‘ Milton’s poem was at 
least begun before that of Masenius was publish’d ; which 


1 All that I eat, drink, get, lies under curses, 
O wretched that I am, far am I fled 
From soul and body. 

2 Daughter of God! and made of mortal man, 
Queen of the world! 
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is sufficient for our present purpose, for the passages in 
question are in the beginning of the poems of their 
respective authors.” Nothing daunted, Lauder forthwith 
published an answer to R. R. with the mottoes: 

This, lest thou think thy plea, unanswer'd, good. 


Drypben, from Milton’s 
Unanswer’d, lest thou boast. 





Responsionem hanc, ne tibi placeas, habe. 
From Grotivs. (!) 

First denying or explaining away the charges brought 
against him, Lauder proceeds to quote the rest of the 
second act of ‘“ Adamus Exsul,” and in the same month 
issued his proposal for printing the entire drama, which, 
however, did not appear until 1752, after the exposure 
of the fraud. In the interval Lauder expanded his 
scattered papers into book form, and the ‘‘ Essay on 
Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Moderns,” with 
Dr. Johnson’s preface and postscript, appeared in 1750. 
The volume contained “quotations” from Masenius, 
Grotius, Ramsay and fifteen other authors, and Milton 
did public penance for imputed guilt, a Calvinistic 
position which might have pleased his ghost. 

But not for long. R.R. was again to the fore in 
proving that the passages assigned to Masenius and 
Staphorstius were to be found in one William Hog’s 
version of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” published twenty years after 
Milton’s death. John Bowle the Spanish scholar, a 
member of Johnson’s Essex Head Club, also discovered 
the imposition, and a more potent champion still arose in 
the person of Dr. John Douglas, afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury, a man of considerable ability, whose clerical 
experiences included the battle of Fontenoy, and whose 
literary career (dating from his exposure of Lauder in 1750) 
embraced an attack on Hume, defences of the Newcastle 
Administration and Lord George Sackville’s conduct at 
Minden, the detection, in company with Johnson, of the 
Cock Lane ghost, and editions of Clarendon’s “ Diary and 
Letters” and the “ Journals ” of Captain Cook. This emi- 
nently respectable champion of an unorthodox poet 
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communicated his discoveries to the world in a pamph- 
let entitled ‘ Milton vindicated from the charge of 
plagiarism, brought against him by Mr, Lauder,’ &c., 
8vo, 1750. Upon the publication thereof his book- 
sellers called on Lauder for a justification of themselves, 
and a confirmation of the charge, but he, with a degree 
of impudence not to be exceeded, acknowledged his 
interpolations in the books by him cited, and seemed to 
wonder at “ the folly of mankind in making such a rout 
about eighteen or twenty lines.” (Hawkins.) 

Dr. Johnson, whose good name was involved, insisted 
on a public apology, and dictated to Lauder a letter 
addressed to Dr. Douglas, couched in abject terms, while 
Cave, who now saw his mistake, inserted in the GENTLE- 
man’s for December 1750 a letter by “‘ R. R.,” contain- 
ing an exposure of the fraud, sent in as early as January 
1749, with apologies for not having printed this ‘‘im- 
portant discovery’ sooner. It was obviously suppressed 
at the time to avoid the odium which the Magazine 
would incur from the discovery of Lauder’s “gross 
imposition,” which, however, was “ beyond the power of 
man toimagine.” The “Letter to the Rev. Mr. Douglas” 
contained, indeed, a list of the forged or interpolated 
passages, including some undetected by Douglas, as well 
as the plea for his hostility to Milton already quoted, but 
concluded with copies of Lauder’s early “ testimonies ” 
as to his fitness for a University appointment, couched in 
highly eulogistic terms, his flowery correspondence with 
Gronovius over the ‘‘Adamus Exsul,” and a postscript prac- 
tically retracting the (dictated) apology “ by pretending,” 
as Hawkins says, “‘ that the design of his essay was only to 
try how deeply the prepossession in favour of Milton 
was rooted in the minds of his admirers; and that the 
stratagem, as he calls it, was intended to impose only on 
a few obstinate persons; and, whether that was so 
criminal as it has been represented, he leaves the impartial 
mind to determine.” Though the motto on the title- 
page of the Letter (which, by the way, only occupies twelve 
of the twenty-four pages of which the pamphlet consists) 
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is the phrase of Seneca, ‘“‘ quem poenitet peccasse poene 
est innocens,” the conclusion is unadulterated impeni- 
tence. That Dr. Johnson knew nothing of these appen- 
dices to his “ Letter” it is needless to say ; if the Doctor’s 
character did not prove it, the style would. Compare 
the Letter with the Postscript, the dignified plea for 
forgiveness with the pert denial of wrong-doing, in the 
following passages : 

For the Violation of Truth I offer no Excuse, because I well know 
that nothing can excuse it. Nor will I aggravate my Crime, by disin- 
genuous Palliation. I confess it, I repent it, and resolve, that mg first 
offence shall be my last.—(Letter.) 

Had I designed (as the Vindicator of Milton supposes) to impose a 
Trick on the Publick, and procure Credit to my assertions by an Impos- 
ture, I would never have drawn lines from Hog’s Tra1:slation of Mi/ton, 
a Book common at every Sale, I had almost said at every Stall, nor 
ascrib’d them to Authors so easily attain’d. I would have gone another 
Way to work, by translating forty or fifty Lines, and assigning them to 
an Author, whose works possibly might not be found ti!l the World ex- 
pire at the general Conflagration.—(Postscript !) 


Cave did not print the Letter, but showed great 
ingenuity in promptly republishing Lauder’s original 
Essay, with a preface describing it as “‘a curiosity of 
fraud and interpolation.” Lauder achieved a succés de 
scandale, but his was not a primrose path. Squib after 
squib was directed against him, and his reputation sank 
as that of Douglas rose. Whi the one was assailed by 
the ‘‘ Progress of Envy, a poem in imitation of Spenser. 
Occasioned by Lauder’s attack on the character of 
Milton,” and ‘‘ PanD2MONIUM, or a new INFERNAL Ex- 
PEDITION, inscribed to a being who calls himself William 
Lauder,” the other was earning an enviable immortality 
from Goldsmith’s “ Retaliation ” : 


Here Douglas retires from his toils to relax, 

The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks ; 
Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 
Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant reclines, 
When satire and censure encircled his throne, 

I fear’d for your safety, I fear’d for my own ; 

But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 

Our Dodds shall be pious, our Kenricks shall lecture ; 
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Macpherson write bombast and call it a style, 

Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile ; 
New Lauders and Bowers! the Tweed shall cross over, 
No countryman living? their tricks to discover ; 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spark, 

And Scotsman meet Scotsman and cheat in the dark. 


In vain Lauder tried to recover his position by further 
publications. In “An Apology for Mr. Lauder in a 
Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury,” 1751, he 
maintained, in spite of his public declaration of his long- 
cherished resentment against Milton, that he was animated 
by no ill-will to that poet, and even complains—“ Quousque 
tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ’’—that his pre- 
face to the original Essay, explaining his purpose, was de- 
liberately suppressed by Cave. He then fell back on his 
promised edition of the modern Latinists, and in 1752-3 
issued two volumes containing not only Ramsay’s 
“‘Poemata Sacra,” the “‘Adamus Exsul,” the ‘ Bellum 
Angelicum” of Masenius, &c. &c., but also a renewed 
attack upon the fame of Milton, with a list of ninety- 
seven authors of all nationalities from whom Milton had 
dishonestly borrowed. His final arrow was discharged 
in 1754, in the shape of an attack on the ‘‘ Iconoclastes,” 
under the modest title of ‘“ King Charles I. Vindicated 
from the Charge of Plagiarism brought against him by 
Milton, and Milton himself Convicted of Forgery.” 
This curious volume begins with a reproach to Johnson 
for unjustly extorting the apology to Dr. Douglas, and 
then proceeds with the main argument, that Milton had 
himself inserted in the “ Eikon Basilike” the famous 
prayer from the “ Arcadia”’-in order to be able, in the 
“Tconoclastes,” to charge the King with blasphemy for 


1 Bower was another Scotchman who earned notoriety by a “‘ History 
of the Popes,” the many imperfections of which were pointed out by 
Douglas. 

* « No countryman living.” “Retaliation,” as it is hardiy needful 
to remind the reader, consists of a series of epitaphs on Goldsmith’s 
living friends. Dr. Douglas was a Scotchman like his victims—fortu- 
nately for the good name of that then unpopular country, as the 
author of “ Pandemonium” points out. 
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its use. It is on the ground of this supposed fraud of 
Milton’s that Lauder justifies his own modest use of the 
same weapon against the poet, which he now not only 
does not deny but actually defends. The concluding 
paragraph, from the pen, be it remembered, of a man at 
least eighty years of age, is as follows : 

As for his plagiarisms, I intend shortly, God willing, to extract such 
genuine proofs from those authors who held the lighted torch to Milton, 
I mean who illustrated the subject of the Paradise Lost, long before 
that prince of plagiaries entered upon it, as may be deemed sufficient, 
not only to replace the few interpolations (for which I have been so 
hideously exclaimed against) but even to reinforce the charge of 
plagiarism against the English poet, and fix it upon him by irrefragable 
suffrage of all candid and impartial judges, while sun and moon shall 
endure, to the everlasting shame and confusion of the whole idolatrous 
rabble of his numerous partisans, particularly, my vain-glorious adver- 
sary, who will reap only the goodly harvest of disappointment and dis- 
grace, where he expected to gather laurels, 


But this “ goodly harvest ” was reaped not by Douglas 
but by his antagonist. Lauder was assailed with in- 
creased violence ; contemporary pamphlets abound with 
denunciations of his ‘‘ matchless impudence” and “ com- 
plicated wickedness,” and “consign his memory to 
infamy ” con amore. Philalethes of the “ Infernal Expedi- 
tion” apostrophises him as follows : 

And thou! Scotch Devil! ’spight of all thy skill 
Thou fail’st! Our Mi/ton is immortal still. 


And cou’d my verse perpetuate thy name, 
While Mi/ton’s fragrant thou shou’dst stink of fame! 


England became too hot to hold him, and he emigrated 
to Barbadoes, where he attempted to set up a school. 
Failing in this too, he became a petty shopkeeper, and 
eventually died in great poverty in 1771. As he took 
his M.A. in 1695, he must have been considerably over 
ninety at his death. He left a daughter by a negress 
slave who helped him in his shop, and this girl, after 
enduring horrible suffering at her father’s hand, was by 
the charity of an English naval captain removed from 
his power. She eventually married the deputy-provost- 
marshal, and became the landlady of a favourite hotel 
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afterwards brought into notice by a disreputable frolic of 
William IV., then a young officer in the Navy, and 
stationed for the time at Barbadoes, which resulted in 
considerable damage to the hotel furniture and a hand- 
some amende on tbe part of the Prince. 

In considering the facts of Lauder’s life there is room 
for pity as well as contempt. A man of great mental 
gifts, highly thought of by the authorities of his Univer- 
sity as his testimonials prove, a scholar and a man of 
parts, his life was an utter failure. With his disgrace 
what remained of his moral character left him, and from 
an honoured member of a learned body he sank 
to the rank of a huckster, brutal and callous, the 
scorn of the not too squeamish society of a distant sea- 
port. His Miltonic forgeries were, unquestionably, the 
result of a mental twist which developed into a mania. 
The difference between his early papers in the GEnTLE- 
MAN’S, in which his claims are put forward with modera- 
tion and a show of reason, and his opponents temperately 
answered, and the monstrous attack on “ Iconoclastes,” 
corresponds in some degree to the change between the 
tone of the earlier books of Gulliver and the fourth ; 
ingenious reasoning has given place to irrational fury, 
ready to catch at anything which may besmirch the 
hated name. The whole circumstances of the affair, the 
accident of the name Milton occurring in that line of 
the “Dunciad ” which destroyed the popularity of Lauder’s 
idol Johnston, the long brooding over the imagined 
insult until hostility to the name of Milton became an 
idée fixe, and to injure it an end justifying any:means, the 
elaborate device by which that name was to be exposed 
to the contempt ot the world, all suggest an unbalanced 
mind. Doctor Johnson explained the fact of his being 
deceived by saying : “I thought the man was too frantic 
to be fraudulent,” and he might have said of Lauder as 
he said of the venomous scribbler Kenrick, twenty years 
later, ‘Sir, he is one of the many who have made them- 
selves public, without making themselves known.” 

Of Lauder’s antagonist Douglas, there is little to 
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say. A successful prelate and in his way a man of letters, 
his principal interest for us lies in the immortality given 
him by Goldsmith. At a time when Milton’s fame was 
in abeyance he played the part of Abdiel. 

Among innumerable false, unmoved, 


Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. 


His “goodly harvest” was the applause of contem- 
poraries, and—O un-Miltonic end—the see of Salisbury. 


A Pupil of Van Helmont the 
Younger 


OMANCE, in the seventeenth century, was busy 
R making history—busier, perhaps, than ever since. 
Strange figures moved across the stage; some to 

live for ever in men’s memories, others to disappear for a 
while, between the pages of obscure manuscripts, and only 
to be discovered by the patient labours of curious scholars. 
The times were troublous, the Inquisition an active agency, 
and, in spite of the many famous universities, the vast 
bulk of the people were unlearned and unlettered. Yet 
Europe was then as deeply interested in doctrinal religion 
as it is to-day in experimental science. Great men occupied 
themselves in gravely disputing some intricate question 
of metaphysics as though the fate of a nation hung upon 
the answer ; for the whole trend of intellectual thought 
and activity was towards abstract theology, the killings 
and burnings of obstinate heretics having given a certain 
meretricious value to the ropes of sand of the learned 
Sorbonists. If we would learn how far we have travelled 
from the ways and habit of thinking of our forebears, we 
can hardly find a better study than the life of that learned 
lady Anne, Viscountess Conway, the friend and pupil of 
Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist, and of Van 
Helmont the younger. 
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Anne Conway was the youngest child of Sir Heneage 


Finch, a notable barrister, and Speaker of the House of 
Commons in the first year of his most unhappy Majesty 
King Charles I. Her father was a clever, ambitious, 
tactful man, who was able to keep a cool head in many a 
difficult situation, and who never for a moment lost sight 
of his ultimate aim and object, the aggrandisement of his 
family. Though but a younger son, it was no doubt 
largely owing to his advice that his grandfather’s Essex 
property was mortgaged in order to obtain for his 
widowed mother the title of Viscountess Maidstone (with 
remainder to her heirs male). The price actually paid 
for this honour was a round sum of thirteen thousand 
pounds, with an annuity of five hundred pounds, Lady 
Maidstone was afterwards created Countess of Winchelsea, 
and at her death her eldest son, Thomas (Anne’s uncle), 
succeeded as first Earl of Winchelsea. 

Sir Heneage Finch, having been left by his first wife 
with a large family of seven sons and four daughters, 
wisely chose for his second an heiress, Mrs. Bennet. She 
was a woman of some attractions, and at one time it 
seemed doubtful whether she would eventually marry 
Finch or one of his rivals, Sir Sackville Crow or 
Dr. Raven—the names of her suitors giving occasion for 
many jests. By his second wife Heneage Finch had two 
daughters ; the elder, Elizabeth, married a Mr.. Edward 
Madison, and then passed into obscurity; the younger, 
Anne, on February 11, 1651, became the wife of Edward, 
third Viscount Conway and nephew of Brilliana, Lady 
Harley, of gallant memory. 

Anne Finch was possessed of a singularly sweet and 
lovable disposition ; but she was also something of a genius. 
Whether her parents fully recognised this, or whether 
they were merely ambitious for their daughter’s future 
welfare, is not known, but they certainly gave her a most 
careful education. Over and above the ordinary accom- 
plishments then acquired by young women of rank, she 
was taught the learned tongues, and very soon showed 
signs of unusual ability. Mysticism and theosophy 
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became to her as her daily bread ; Plato and Plotinus, 
Philo-Judeus and the Kabbala Denudata were her 
favourite books; and in wisdom, knowledge, and learning 
she found her only true pleasure. Marriage must have 
come to her as a tiresome interruption to her studies 
rather than (as some author has quaintly put it) the 
‘crown of a woman’s education” ; and very possibly she 
was sacrificed to the family ambition, for she can have 
had but few tastes in common with the man she 
married. 

Edward Conway—* the dull, heavy lord with the full 
purse’”’—-was, from all accounts, a somewhat soulless person, 
and wholly unlike the husband a clever, refined, sensitive 
woman would have chosen for herself. It is said of him 
that “he did not do a praiseworthy act in the whole 
course of his life,” and he had the credit of an unusual 
meanness of disposition. But his very faults helped to 
make Anne’s life a peaceful one. Being unable to under- 
stand her, he was content instead to be proud of her 
undoubted talents, her gift of tongues, her intimate 
friendships with distinguished men, and the singular 
sweetness of her character. No children were born to 
them, so this seemingly ill-assorted pair wisely agreed to 
go their several ways. 

Of her home, Ragley Castle in Warwickshire, Dr. Henry 
More, who was her frequent guest, has given a most 
pleasing description. He speaks of the “solemnness of 
the place,” of the shady walks and the woods and hills 
where it was possible “‘to lose sight of the rest of the 
world”—in truth, a very fitting home for a student of 
spiritual mysteries. Here, in peaceful seclusion, Anne 
Conway might well have been happy, had she not 
become the victim of a strange and incurable malady. 
She was suddenly seized with violent pains in her head, 
and from that day (some say from the very day of her 
marriage) this agonising headache never left her, It 
was characteristic of Anne that not for one moment 
did she allow her sufferings to interfere with her studies, 
though she made every effort to discover a cure for the 
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mysterious disease that baffled the skill of all her physicians, 
and that even to-day might present insuperable difficulties 
to a Harley Street specialist. It was however to this 
cruel malady that she was to owe one of the greatest 
happinesses in her life—her lasting friendship with 
that most extraordinary man, Francis Mercury Van 
Helmont. 

A more romantic figure than Van Helmont it would 
be hard to imagine. The son of John Baptist Van 
Helmont (the noted founder of the Iatro-chemical school), 
he inherited his father’s mental gifts, but apparently 
lacked his father’s balance of character. A redoubtable 
Jack-of-all-trades, possessed with an insatiable craving for 
omniscience, he dabbled by turns in chemistry, alchemy, 
painting, engraving, condescending even to the meaner 
arts of weaving and bootmaking. For some years he 
wandered about Europe with a horde of gipsies, and 
doubtless learned many a useful lesson from them. For 
from gipsy father to gipsy son was handed down the 
secret wisdom of ancient Egypt ; and Van Helmont, sitting 
idle by the camp-fires in lonely places on windless nights 
while his strange hosts ‘‘told the stars,” may have 
gathered together a riper store of out-of-the-way know- 
ledge than he had ever done when, as a lad, he studied at 
Louvain. Those wandering years—and they were the 
years of his youth—must necessarily have made a deep 
impression upon a mind peculiarly adapted to receive any 
and every impression, and that found itself equally at 
home in the study or at the cobbler’s bench. But Van 
Helmont was driven by a restless spirit, and he left his 
gipsy friends to go to Amsterdam, then a noted seat of 
learning. Here he spent his time in studying the Kabbala, 
and suffered from the favourite delusion of the alchemist, 
believing that he had at last discovered the philosopher’s 
stone and the elixir of life. Tiring of Amsterdam he 
moved to Rome, and might have stayed there, had he not 
attracted the attention of the Inquisition by some loose 
speculations on metempsychosis. Compelled by fears for 
his own safety to leave the city, he passed through 
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Germany and Holland to England ; and here, in peaceful 
Warwickshire, he was to make his home until the death 
of his patient, friend, and pupil, Anne Conway. 

According to the statement of Dr. Henry More, Van 
Helmont was first called to Ragley as a consultant. A 
man of between fortyand fifty, with the weight of his father’s 
reputation added to his own and haloed with the romance 
of his vagabond past, Van Helmont doubtless charmed 
Anne with his presence even if his medicines proved of no 
avail, while (though he must have already heard of her as 
a lady of uncommon learning) her profound knowledge 
of the subjects he had made peculiarly his own could not 
fail to have both astonished and delighted him. The 
manners of the times when the castles of great lords were 
filled with a retinue of gently-born dependants, made it 
easy for him to stay on with her, not only as her private 
physician, but as her guide, counsellor and friend. Of 
his devotion to her there can be no question, but it was a 
devotion too deeply tinged with respect to admit of the 
likelihood of any serious love-passages ; so the leafy trees 
and shady walks of Ragley heard only quotations from 
learned writers and speculations upon the after-life of the 
soul, when Anne and her faithful physician lost sight of 
the rest of the world in the peaceful solitude of those 
woods that held so dear a place in the pious memory of 
Dr. Henry More. 

To Van Helmont, after the ups and downs of a varied 
and restless life, this sojourn at Ragley with the dearly- 
loved patient that all his skill could not cure, must have 
seemed but as a long-drawn out, well-ordered dream. The 
stately routine of every day that was an important part 
of the duty of a great lady of the seventeenth century, 
and was carried out by Anne with punctilious exactitude ; 
the abstruse discussions; the constant society of that 
spiritually-minded man, Dr. Henry More; the con- 
ferences with the chief founders of the Society of Friends 
—Fox, Penn, and Robert Barclay—were all so foreign 
to his earlier life that it is hard to believe he was not held 
captive at Ragley by a stronger sentiment than merely 
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interest or friendship. A deep affection for this gifted 
but afflicted woman makes itself felt in all the praise he 
afterwards delighted in heaping upon her, and she suc- 
ceeded in impressing her deepest convictions upon a 
mind even more richly endowed by nature than her own. 
While Dr. Henry More acted the part of a spiritual 
father to Anne Conway, Van Helmont was her under- 
standing and sympathising friend. 

To Dr. More, in his quiet study at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, came long closely-written letters from Ragley, 
letters that he must have sometimes found it difficult to 
answer. ‘* Whether God did create the matter for the 
enjoyment of souls since they fell by it? Whether the 
soul could enjoy the matter without being clothed in cor- 
poreity, and if it could not, how can it be the fall of the 
soul that makes it assume a body? Upon supposition 
most of the angels fell, why did they not all assume bodies 
together? And how Adam can be said to be the first man 
and all men to fall in him since they fell before? and how 
the souls of beasts and plants came into bodies ? How man 
can be restored to what he fell from, and why the devils that 
fell cannot?” Strangely unpractical questions they may 
seem to us to-day, but they were living, breathing realities 
to Anne Conway and to the author of ‘* The Immortality 
of the Soul so farre forth as it is demonstrable from the 
Knowledge of Nature and the Light of Reason.” He 
honestly tried to answer them, but to his surprise his pupil 
would not be convinced by his elaborate explanations. 
Whether Van Helmont helped to point out the weak places 
in Dr. More’s arguments, or whether Anne herself found 
(as so many have found since) the correct orthodoxy of the 
English Church could not satisfy a heart that longed for 
a more spiritualised form of faith, it is impossible to say, 
but she resolved to seek consolation among her new 
friends the Quakers. 

That a woman of so keen an intelligence should join 
this then despised sect must have come as a cruel blow to 
Dr. More, and when he heard of her actual conversion to 
the views he held in especial and peculiar abhorrence, he 
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burst into disappointed tears. No pleadings or arguments 
having any power to unsettle her convictions, he tried to 
find some reasonable excuse for her conduct, and comforted 
himself by attributing it to “a love of quiet necessitated 
by her illness.’’ But the only ground he could find for 
this presumption was in one of her letters to him where 
she praises her Quaker servants for their silent-tongued 
service, saying she cannot bear any other attendants near 
her “‘ when the weight of my affliction lies so heavy upon 
me.” Her conversion to Quakerism did not however in 
any way lessen the doctor’s sincere affection for her, and 
to the very last he remained her steadfast friend. Probably 
the master alone knew how much he owed to the pupil : 
it was at her direct instigation that the ‘ Conjectura 
Cabbalistica”” and the “ Philosophie Teutonice Censura” 
were written, and it is impossible to say how much in his 
other works may not be traced to her influence. 

To Van Helmont—himself an expert in mental vagaries 
—Anne’s conversion can have caused but little or no 
surprise. Before all else, he was bent on curing her, and 
if his patient found one form of religious exercise more 
helpful than another, he, like a wise doctor, probably 
welcomed her change of faith. That he was wholly free 
from all professional jealousy is clearly proved by the 
attitude he held towards Valentine Greatrakes, the cele- 
brated Frish “ Stroker.” Van Helmont had been living 
at Ragley about three years when Dr. Henry More (with 
Van Helmont’s evident approval) urged upon Lord 
Conway to invite the Irishman over, that he might 
exercise his skill upon Lady Conway. Greatrakes’ name 
was then in everybody’s mouth, and his success was 
attributed by many to some supernatural gift of healing— 
a theorv that would be certain to find favour with Anne 
Conwav and her friends. Probably he was possessed of 
extraordinary magnetic influence, and the prayer offered 
up before he began to exert his power naturally helped 
to bring the patient into a receptive state of mind. He 
must have heard of Anne and her mysterious and 
mystifying illness long before he received through Lord 
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Conway’s brother-in-law, Sir George Rawdon—with all 
the stately courtesy of that day—the bidding to come as 
an honoured guest to Ragley, on his mission of healing. 
Greatrakes was then (July, 1665) staying in Dublin, and 
was at the very summit of success. Whether he had 
some kind of premonition that Anne was to be numbered 
among his few failures it is now impossible to say, but he 
was certainly not over-eager to accept Lord Conway’s 
invitation, and it was not until the January of the following 
year that he finally consented. He embarked from Bristol 
and arrived at Ragley at the end of the month, having 
made a kind of triumphal progress, curing all those who 
were brought to him on the way and being followed by 
their blessings. 

The time must have seemed long to Anne Conway. 
Each fresh piece of news helped to raise her hopes high— 
the man who carried this wondrous gift of healing with 
him surely could not fail to relieve her of her pain. At 
last the waiting-time came to an end, and Greatrakes 
devoted a full three weeks to his patient, but her illness 
completely bafed him. As he invariably rejected all 
cases that were manifestly incurable, and as (whatever 
may be thought of his talents) he was a man of honest 
intention, there can be little doubt, when first he saw 
Anne, that he put his fears aside, believing he could 
effect her cure. During his stay at Ragley he success- 
fully treated many people in the neighbourhood, and as 
his methods were gratuitous, it is yet a further proof that 
he was no conscious impostor. Once only did he exact 
a fee, and then, strangely enough, from Anne Conway. 
At the end of his visit he demanded the sum of one 
hundred and fifty-five pounds for the expenses of his 
bootless journey on account “ of the hazards of the enraged 
seas ’’—a somewhat curious excuse—and the money was 
duly paid. 

Hope is hard to kill, and though so many physicians 
had failed, Anne determined to make a journey to France, 
believing the doctors there might possibly consent to 
*‘open her head and let out the pain.” But they all 
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declined the proffered operation, contenting themselves 
instead with making a slight incision in the jugular 
arteries that caused her no relief. It was then Dr. More 
gave her the advice that—as we read it now—sounds to 
us somewhat hard and cold. He told her to cease from 
making any more trials, and instead ‘‘ to betake herself 
wholly to God, and to make that noble experiment 
whether the consummate health of her soul would not 
recover also in due time the health of her body,” and she 
straightway endeavoured meekly to follow these counsels 
of perfection. 

Of her sweetness and patience through her long martyr- 
dom, her two faithful friends could not speak with 
sufficient praise. On one occasion only did she make 
complaint, saying she had hoped to die, but now feared “ I 
shall yet remain alive in my living tomb.” Release came 
to her at last on February 23, 1679, and the heart-broken 
friends, standing by her bedside at Ragley must have felt 
it vain to regret her. There is a savour of romance 
about the unusual manner of her burial. At the time of 
her death, Lord Conway was in Ireland. Whether he 
had expressed a wish to see her face again, or whether 
Van Helmont only judged of the husband’s feelings by 
his own, is not certain, but in order that Lord Conway 
might look once more upon his wife’s features, Van 
Helmont preserved her body in spirits of wine and placed 
it in a coffin with a glass over the face. She was finally 
buried at Arrow in Warwickshire on April 17, and very 
shortly after Edward Conway—who seems to have found 
forgetting easy—took unto himself another wife. 

Her ;two friends did not so easily forget her. Dr. 
Henry More resolved to print her “ Remains,” and 
actually wrote the preface ‘“‘under the person of Van 
Helmont.” Why he should have made use of Van 
Helmont’s name instead of his own is not at all clear; 
but it was said of him that “he drew her character with 
so much address that the most rigid Quaker would see 
everything he could wish for in it, and yet the soberest 
Christian be entirely satisfied with it.” Anne Conway’s 
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reputation for profound and extraordinary learning rests 
almost entirely upon the testimony of Dr. More and of 
Francis Van Helmont, for but little of her work has 
come down to us. A voluminous writer, only one of 
her books was ever printed. In 1690 a collection of 
philosophical treatises was published (in Latin) at Amster- 
dam, the first being the translation of a work by a certain 
English Countess “learned beyond her sex.” In 1692 
this treatise was re-translated and published in London 
with the title, ‘‘ The Principles of the most Ancient and 
Modern Philosophy, concerning God, Christ and the 
Creatures, viz., of Spirit and Matter in general : whereby 
may be resolved all those Problems or Difficulties which 
neither by the School nor Common Modern Philosophy, 
nor by the Cartesian, Hobbesian or Spinosian could be 
discussed. Being a little Treatise published since the 
Author’s Death, translated out of the English into Latin, 
with Annotations taken from the Ancient Philosophy of the 
Hebrews.” 

We have it on the authority of the great Leibnitz 
himself that “ the author of the ‘ Opuscula Philosophica’ 
is the Countess of Connaway (Conway), sister to the 
Chancellor Heneage Finch,” as he ‘“‘ remembers to have 
heard from M. Helmont.” After Anne’s death, Van 
Helmont left England and went to Hanover, where he 
made the acquaintance of Leibnitz. Fresh from the 
woods and silence of Ragley, the name of Anne Conway 
was often on his lips, and he certainly succeeded in 
impressing Leibnitz with an admiration of and respect for 
the unusual mental gifts of the sick woman he had never 
seen. Possibly, too, Anne’s favourite saying, “ Ignorance 
is better than Pride” (it was found written on the flyleaf 
of her paper note-book), may have come back to him 
when he planned that ambitious dream of his, of fashion- 
ing out of Hebrew a universal language—an ambition 
that should surely call forth the kindly sympathy of all 
students of Esperanto. He died in Berlin in 1699— 
twenty years after the death of his pupil—and his dreams 
died with him, while Anne Conway lives for us to-day, 
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not in her elaborate and erudite treatise, but in the 
writings of the two faithful friends whose lives she so 
greatly influenced, and in whose hearts she had found so 
secure a resting-place. 


Thackeray as a Sub-€ditor 


WENTY-FIVE or thirty years ago, when Galig- 
nani’s Messenger was in existence, and in the 
enjoyment of some portion of its ancient reputa- 

tion, the Editor had a stock speech which he delivered 
whenever a new “sub” joined the editorial staff. The 
exordium of this speech was of a technical character, and 
concerned those rules and regulations which exist in every 
newspaper office ; and the peroration was: “ And re- 
member, sir, that the chair you sit in has been occupied 
by Thackeray and Tom Moore.” 

Sometimes, he would add that Lord Byron and Sir 
Walter Scott had contributed to the paper, but the state- 
ment was true in the literal rather than the literary sense. 
Byron’s contributions were limited to one or two letters 
complaining that Baudry, and others, were selling pirated 
editions, ‘on grey paper in blunt type,” of some of the 
poems, and thus robbing the poet of his dues. If Sir 
Walter Scott ever wrote to the Messenger, it was no doubt 
on a similar subject. Nor is there much probability that 
Tom. Moore was ever on the staff of the paper. He first 
came to Paris shortly after the publication of ‘ Lalla 
Rookh,” for which poem Messrs. Longmans—with a 
trustfulness that lately elicited the admiration of Lord 
Rosebery—had paid him in advance, and though there 
may not have been much of the money left, it seems 
hardly likely that a popular poet who had received three 
thousand guineas for one work, and was engaged upon 
others, would have consented to edit, or sub-edit, a little 
quarto newspaper no bigger than an old-fashioned sheet 
of letter paper. He returned to Paris a few years later, 
and stayed some months, during which time—as we learn 
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from a letter of Bessie Moore’s—he dined out, or had a 
dinner party at home, every evening, except one—which 
would have left him small time for journalistic work. 

But as regards Thackeray there is no room for doubt, 
for the legend of the editorial room is substantiated by 
one of his letters to Mrs, Brookfield (November, 1848), 
in which he says : 

I am glad to see among the new inspectors, in the Gazette in this 
morning’s papers, my old acquaintance Longueville Jones, an excellent, 
worthy, lively, accomplished fellow, whom I like the better because he 
threw up his fellow and tutorship at Cambridge in order to marry on 
nothing a year. We worked on Galignani’s newspaper for ten francs a 
day, very cheerfully, ten years ago, since when he has been a school- 
master, taken pupils, or bid for them, and battled manfully with 
fortune. 

In a private letter to a friend, Thackeray would perhaps 
not stop to consider whether his chronology was correct, 
and, as a matter of fact, it was twelve years—not ten— 
since he and Longueville Jones worked together in 
Galignani’s office. The error is one to which literary 
men are prone. Macaulay points out that Addison mis- 
dated his travels by a whole year, though he published 
‘** Remarks on Several Parts of Italy” a very few years 
after his return: from that country, and it would not be 
difficult to adduce other instances. Thackeray himself 
was conscious of an “odd habit of inaccuracy.” 

In 1834, Thackeray came to Paris to study art, and, 
according to Mr. Melville’s biography—lived in the Rue 
des Beaux Arts, and probably worked in the studio of 
Baron Gros, This is not unlikely, for, rough as Thackeray’s 
sketches were, there seems to me something in the faces, 
figures, and attitudes suggestive of the style of Gros, but 
if so, the tuition could only have lasted about a year. 
Gros was one of the pillars of the classical school, and the 
rapid rise of the ‘‘ romantic”’ movement in art and letters 
deprived him of his once great popularity, and this so 
preyed on his mind that he committed suicide, and on 
June 26, 1835, his body was found floating in the Seine." 


1 M. Dargenty, in a monograph on Gros, gives a more plausible 
reason for his suicide. David—for whom he had an almost idolatrous 
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On the other hand, it is strange that Thackeray should 
make no allusion, either in private letters or public 
writings, to the dramatic fate of his old master; and, in 
the letter ‘On the French School of Painting,” written 
by M. A. Titmarsh to “ Mr. Robert Mac Gilp”’ only a 
few years later, there is plenty of contempt for the classical 
school and only a two-line reference to ‘the jaundiced 
emperors and grenadiers of Gros.” 

Whether Thackeray worked in the studio of Baron 
Gros, or at the Beaux Arts—which seems more likely, 
where, by the way, Baron Gros was Professor of 
Painting at that time—we do not know, but we may 
infer that, by the end of 1835 or early in 1836, he had 
found out where his real strength lay, and was preparing 
to drop the pencil for the pen, and, as there was very 
little scope for “‘free-lances” in those days, it was very 
natural that he should apply to Galignani’s Messenger. 

There is hardly one of the popular authors of the first 
half of the last century who does not somewhere in his 
writings allude to this well-known little paper. It was 
founded by Galignani pére, an Italian from Brescia, who 
had lived many years in England, where his two sons 
were born—John Anthony in 1796, and William in 1798. 
Old Galignani, who was a man of considerable linguistic 
attainments, came to France about 1800, and opened an 
English library and reading-room, and in 1814 brought 
out the first number of Galignani’s Messenger. 

The paper consisted of four octavo pages, and the 
price was half a franc—quite a moderate sum when we 
consider that the postage, on a sheet of the thinnest 
paper, was elevenpence from Paris to London, and rather 
more from London to Paris, and only very rich people 
could afford a subscription to a London paper. The 


veneration—had told him that “the world expected from Gros the 
heroic, and nothing but the heroic.”” Gros would have liked to have 
painted only great, classsical subjects, but was overwhelmed with com- 
missions for pictures of State ceremonies, in which, of course, the 
corpulent, common-place Citizen King was the principal figure. The 
mutton-chop whiskers and Pecksniffian smirk and toupet of Louis 
Philippe were too much for poor Gros, and drove him to suicide. 
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Messenger gave a summary of the latest news from London 
—three days old by the time it appeared in print—which 
was greatly appreciated by all the British colony. Though 
suppressed by Napoleon during the Hundred Days, the 
Messenger re-appeared shortly after Waterloo. At the 
death of old Galignani, in 1821, the journal became the 
property of his sons, who enlarged it gradually, and when 
Thackeray joined ‘the staff it consisted of four pages 
about the size. of The Graphic. 

By the courtesy of Messrs. Charles and Antoine Jean- 
court, the nephews and successors of the Brothers 
Galignani, I have been permitted to examine the set of 
volumes in their possession—probably the only complete 
file of the journal in existence—and found the study 
interesting, but puzzling. 

As the columns of the Messenger were then, and for 
many years later, almost entirely filled with “reprint 
matter,” snipped from The Times, Globe, Observer, Fohn 
Bull, and other journals whose names are now but a 
memory, it is impossible to find any traces of Thackeray’s 
literary style. A criticism of Déjazet in ‘‘ Gentil Bernard ” 
has a slight Titmarshian flavour, but five-and-twenty 
lines is too small a quantity for analysis. 

Even with the scissors and paste-pot the proclivities ot 
the sub-editor will show, and if Thackeray had been 
alone in the office, it might have been possible to deter- 
mine approximately when he joined and when he left 
the paper. But, as there was an Editor, and at least one 
other “‘ sub,” —Longueville Jones—and each, presumably, 
took some share in the slashing-out of articles and para- 
graphs, this method of analysis—an uncertain one at the 
best—is of little use. It seems hardly likely that Thacke- 
ray’s connection with the paper lasted any length of time, 
or there would have been allusions to it in his letters, and it 
would not have escaped the notice of his biographers. [ 
am inclined to think that it did not last more than five 
or six months—the three months preceding and the three 
months following his marriage. 

Mr. Melville says that when Thackeray married he 
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had nothing but his salary as correspondent of The 
Constitutional, but the first number of that journal did 
not appear till September 15, 1836, when Thackeray 
had been married nearly a month. In any case, he was 
also working on Galignani’s Messenger, as the following 
extracts taken from that journal of that time prove. 
Two or three of them are of peculiar interest as they 
contain names and incidents which were afterwards 
used in “‘ Pendennis.” Was the germ of this novel— 
which did not appear till twelve years later—already in 
Thackeray’s mind; or did he preserve copies of the 
Messenger as a memento of the beginning of his literary 
career, and use names he found there as titles of the 
characters in ‘“ Pendennis” when he began that book? 
That is a question I will leave to critics who have better 
facilities for forming a judgment, and come to facts. 
Here, for instance, is a paragraph which the future author 
of “The Book of Snobs” must have felt delight in 
scissoring-out, and which he possibly enlarged and im- 
proved : 


Lord Altamont and his two brothers, all lads of sixteen or under, 
sons of the Marquis of Sligo, Governor of Jamaica, are now travelling 
in America. Before they started, an English Gentleman gave them this 
advice. ‘‘And now, my Lord Altamont, there is no necessity of your 
being called ‘my lord’ everywhere on your journey. You can get 
along just as well without it—just as well—if you call yourselves by 
your own family name of Mr. Brown. If you do not exact anything 
extraordinary, you will everywhere be treated kindly, and have all you 
want. Only pay attention to two or three things, and you will get 
through the country remarkably well.” ‘* Well, sir, what are these two 
or three things ?” 

“ Why, my lord,” replied the gentleman, “ in the first place, in the 
general rush which you will see to the public ordinaries, do not strive 
for the head of the tables, but quietly take the seats nearest the door. 
Whenever you address the landlord of a country tavern, address him as 
‘General.’ Every old gentleman with whom you hold a conversation 
should be addressed as ‘Judge’ or ‘Squire,’ and be very careful in 
addressing every coachman as‘ Colonel.’ Attend to these things and 
you may depend on it you will get along smoothly enough.” 
(August 11, 1836.) 

Was it chance, or a recollection of this paragraph, that 
made Thackeray fix on the courtesy title of the Marquess 
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of Sligo’s eldest son as one of the names of John Arm- 
strong, a/ias Amory, aias Colonel Altamont, the father 
of Blanche Amory? Perhaps it is only a coincidence 
that several of the English guide-books to Paris of this 
period contain the advertisement of “Mrs. Amory, 
Embroiderer, 6, Rue Coquenard,” who did all sorts of art- 
needlework, and gave lessons in painting on silk, ivory, 
and other materials. 

A few days later, there is an announcement in the 
Messenger that the Chevalier S had arrived in Paris, 
and that the object of his visit was to sell two diamonds 
for Don Miguel. The diamonds were eventually sold— 
it is afterwards recorded—for 90,000 francs. I wonder 
whether the Chevalier S——— was our old friend, honest 
Ned Strong? We know that “Strong and Company, 
Shepherd’s Inn, were sole agents of the celebrated Diamond 
Manzanilla of the Duke of Garbanzos, Grandee of Spain 
of the First Class: and of the famous Toboso hams, fed 
on acorns only in the country of Don Quixote.” 

Everybody who has read ‘‘ Pendennis ” must remember 
the scene in which Morgan tries to blackmail Major 
Pendennis, and the old man snatches up a little double- 
barrelled pistol. The terrified valet cries “ Murder” 
and “ Police.” ‘* You miserable sneak,” says the Major, 
‘the pistol has not been loaded these fifteen years, as 
you would have known very well if you had not been 
such a coward.” 

In Galignani’s Messenger (September 10) is the fol- 
lowing paragraph : | 





A young girl named Burrowes, residing in Gray’s Inn Lane, arrested 
two noted robbers last Sunday evening. She was in her room, reading, 
when the servant-girl came and told her there were thieves in the 
house. Miss Burrowes sent the girl to fetch the police; and then went 
to the room which the robbers were engaged in ransacking, threw open 
the door, and presenting a big pistol at them, assured them she would 
blow their brains out if they moved. ‘The poltroons fell on their 
knees, and so remained until the police arrived and took them both into 
custody. The pistol used by the brave girl to terrify the miscreants, 
had not been loaded for many years, and, indeed, had no lock. 


Was a recollection of that incident in Thackeray’s 
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mind when he penned Chapter LX VIII. of “‘ Pendennis” ? 
It does not seem improbable. 

One other point of connection that I have noticed 
between Galignani’s Messenger and ‘‘ Pendennis” is that 
the name of the Editor, when Thackeray worked on the 
paper, was, I believe, Bowes. His son, the late Mr. 
Hely Bowes, acted as Paris correspondent of The Standard 
for many years, and, I think, succeeded his father in that 
post. Thackeray has used the name (with a slight change 
in the spelling) for a small, but not unimportant, part in 
‘*Pendennis”’—the little, lame musician, who is so 
devotedly attached to Miss Fotheringay, and afterwards 
_ to Fanny Bolton. 

In searching the files of the paper, 1 came across the 
following announcement, under date of August 27, 
1836 : 

Married. On the 20th Inst., by the Right Rev. Bishop Luscombe, 


William Thackeray, Esq., to Isabella, daughter of the late Colonel 
Matthew Shawe. 


As the Messenger was a daily paper, and there was 
rarely any undue pressure on its columns, it is hard to 
say why this announcement appeared exactly a week after 
the wedding. It seems likely that it was inserted by 
Longueville Jones, or the Editor, as a compliment, whilst 
Thackeray was awayon his honeymoon. The omission 
of several of the lady’s initials and of Thackeray’s name 
of Makepeace, makes me doubt whether it was put in 
by the relatives of the bride or the bridegroom; nor do 
I think it altogether probable that Thackeray would have 
described himself as ‘‘Esq.” He would certainly not 
have done so a few years later. 

There are many paragraphs in this old volume of the 
Messenger that must have amused the great satirist when 
he cut them out of the London papers. They record 
the doings of a social world that has now happily passed 
away. Several duels are mentioned, and there would 
have been a double one if the police had not interfered. 
Mr. Walls was going to fight Mr. Mitchell at the same 
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time that Mr. Walls, jun., took a shot at Mr. Latwood, 
but all four were arrested on the field of honour, and 
bound over by Mr. Codd, the magistrate (that name 
must have sounded familiar to Thackeray) to keep the 
peace. The affair, says The Globe, caused a great sensa- 
tion at Kensington and Hammersmith in consequence of 
several (!) young ladies of large fortune and great beauty 
being mixed up with the transaction. 

The wonder is there were not more duels, considering 
the way in which the journals bludgeoned their political 
opponents. The Times disapproved of one of Daniel 
O’Connell’s speeches, and told him so in the following 
terms, which are worthy of Capt. Shandon at his worst. 
‘‘No more rabid rant ever proceeded from an animal out 
of a strait waistcoat. As Daniel never yet spoke the 
truth, except by accident, it is most likely he lies here 
after his accustomed fashion. He is, without exception, 
the greatest liar in Europe.” Literary warfare was not 
made with rose-water in those days, and no doubt Daniel, 
or his friends, retorted in the same strain—only more so. 
The only concession that a journalist ever made to 
decency, or the law of libel, was to give the initial, medial, 
and final letters of his victim’s name—which left it dis- 
guised, but by no means concealed. A reader must have 
been singularly dense who could not identify, in a couple 
of seconds, ‘‘The Rt. Hon. Ch Me: n. n 
D’E nc t, one of His Majesty’s Privy Council, 
and M.P. for the Borough of L b h.” It is a 
pity that Thackeray should have adopted this puerile 
trick, and used it so frequently in many of his earlier 
works. 

The office of Galignani’s Messenger was, at that time, in 
the Rue Vivienne, and, just before his marriage, Thackeray 
took an apartment in the Rue St. Augustin—in the 
“next block,” as an American would say. About half-way 
between the two, at No. 16, Rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs—“ the new street of the little fields ””—stood the 
restaurant kept by Terré, jeune, ‘‘ known for its Spanish 
dishes and good wines,” celebrated in the immortal 
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“Ballad of Bouillabaisse.” I have been at some pains to 
identify the house, which, I believe, was the north-west 
corner house at the intersection of the Rue Neuve des 
Petits Champs by the Rue de Richelieu. That it was a 
corner-house there is presumptive evidence in the poem, 
for there was an oyster-stall at the door, and oyster-stalls 
are rarely found except at corners. There has not been 
a restaurant there for many years, though the premises 
were roomy and well suited to the business, being, in 
fact, two fair-sized shops thrown into one. For the last 
twenty years certainly—perhaps even longer—the place 
has been a third-class café, or “ distro,” with a zinc- 
covered bar at the Petits Champs end. In the lunch 
hour, the bar used to be thronged with clerks and work- 
girls, who came for penny cups of coffee: but most of 
the customers took their refreshments standing, and very 
few ever pushed open the swing-door in the mahogany 
and plate-glass partition, and sat at the little wooden 
tables in the northern, or Rue de Richelieu, end of the 
establishment. 

This partition started from a wall, or buttress, fully 
three feet thick, which jutted nearly half-way across the 
shop, and I imagine that it was in the recess behind this 
buttress that the ‘‘ Ballad of Bouillabaisse ” was composed, 
for the great charm of that perfect little poem is its note 
of loneliness, which could hardly be attained amidst the 
clatter and chatter of the open restaurant. 

The ballad was written during a visit to Paris, early in 
1849, and appeared in Punch of February 17 of that year. 
I do not expect that he found anything changed in the 
restaurant except the proprietor and the waiters. Terré 
was dead, and his successor—Gillet—did not claim (in the 
pages of “ Bottin”’ at all events) to be renowned for any 
special dishes or fine wines. He certainly could not 
anticipate that his “ Chambertin with the yellow seal” 
would become famous. 

The place has no interest, save what the Master’s hand 
has given it, and I have not cared to inquire when it 
ceased to be a restaurant, and became a third-rate café. 
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Some ten or twelve years ago it was entirely re-decorated 
and re-named Le Petit Moine. At first it was well 
patronised by workmen and midinettes, but afterwards 
they deserted it, and the Little Monk disappeared. On 
part of the site of Terré’s tavern is now a “ Café Biard” 
—one of a score or more similarly named establishments 
scattered over various parts of Paris. M. Biard, or the 
Company which has assumed the name, evidently believes 
in numbers more than size, and thinks small cafés pay 
better than large ones. A party-wall was, therefore, run 
up between the two shops, and, at the time of writing, 
the northern half of the premises is still to let. Pending 
the advent of a regular tenant, the shop is occupied by 
one of those nomadic dealers who sell posters, picture 
post-cards, and cheap music. The latter he obligingly 
tries over for intending purchasers, and the woefully wiry 
piano on which he bangs out the latest catchy scie of the 
Paris streets now stands on the exact spot where I believe 
the “ Ballad of Bouillabaisse ” to have been composed. 


A Hill Farm in Gwatia 


ALFWAY up a certain wild pass in the heart of 

H the mountain region of Eryri, amid the bare, 
rock-strewn slopes at the mouth of a vast, 

sombre Cwm, stands the tiny farmstead of Tan y Glyn. 
Perched on the steep bank of a tumultuous torrent; 
flanked on either side by precipitous ridges projecting 
from the mountain side ; and faced by a mighty wall of 
towering crags, whose fallen fragments lie thickly 
scattered on the narrow floor of the valley—it is a bleak 
spot for husbandry. No great trees shelter the long, low, 
stone-built cottage from the fierce winds which blow 
through the pass, nor give it that comfortable, home-like 
appearance which is generally associated with a farmhouse. 
No barns or rickyards surround it; no orchards or 
fertile cornfields lie about it. There is almost nothing 
which shows the care of man save an acre or two of rich 
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meadow sloping down towards the road, and the network 
of stone sheep-walls extending far up the hillside. All 
around, the living rock crops up through the steep, 
heathery slopes, and boulders—of the size of a cottage and 
downwards—lie strewn in such profusion that a fat low- 
land sheep would probably find it very difficult to keep 
himself in condition on such a pasturage. 

We enter the demesne through an unromantic wicket 
of boiler-iron, which, when we have passed, swings to 
against its stone gate-post with the clang of a falling 
portcullis—as though cutting off communication with the 
crowd of fussy, hurrying tourists, trippers and motorists, 
that during the summer months flows noisily up and down 
the great main road outside. Passing over the stream by 
a wooden bridge we cross the meadow, and, as we approach 
the house, a sheep-dog springs at us with fierce, suspicious 
shouting. He subsides instantly, however, as an old 
woman appears at the cottage door, calling, in a musical, 
high-pitched voice, ‘ Caerlo, Caerlo, Caerlo-bach!” and 
with a single apologetic wag of his tail, he goes off about 
his own affairs as one having no time for ceremony. 

The woman’s face is pleasant to look upon and ruddy, 
though lined with age and care, and her hair is a golden 
yellow, still untouched with grey. Her eyes are clear 
and bright. She wears a spotless white apron over her 
dark skirt, a neat blue and white shawl crossed over her 
breast, a man’s cloth cap on her head. In one hand she 
carries a rough shepherd’s staff, on which she leans in 
walking as oneslightly infirm ; in the other, her knitting. 
Framed in the doorway of the cottage, with the dark 
interior as background, touched here and there with 
crimson gleams of firelight on polished wood and metal, 
Mrs. Gwiliam of Tan y Glyn makes a very pleasant 
picture this sunny afternoon in spring ; and she bids us 
welcome in quaint English and with a motherly smile 
altogether charming, as she sets to work with the bellows 
in order to prepare a “‘cwpanaid o té” to refresh us 
after our walk. 


The kitchen is a low room with a slate floor. From 
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the dark beams of the ceiling hang bacon, bunches of 
herbs, and sundry domestic utensils, smiting the head of 
the unwary. A long settle stands on one side of the fire- 
side, faced by a high-backed, wooden arm-chair on the 
other. Over the chimney-piece hangs a sword of ancient 
pattern. In the great cavernous fireplace the polished 
ironwork of the wide range reflects a flickering red gleam 
at every stroke of the bellows. A grandfather’s clock, 
so tal] that it has to stand in a pit in the floor, ticks and 
wheezes soothingly in a corner. Opening from the 
kitchen are the two tiny rooms which are to be our 
quarters, also the dairy and a sort of scullery wherein 
are stairs leading to the mysterious regions in the root 
occupied at night by the master and mistress of the 
house. 

Mr. Gwiliam is a gaunt, silent, rather sad-faced man, 
with hollow, deep-lined cheeks, hawk nose, high, bald 
forehead, grizzled moustache and whiskers. Toil-worn 
and weather-beaten as he now is, he must have been 
rather a handsome fellow when he brought his fair young 
wife hither, years ago, from her old home lower down 
the valley. Many things have changed since then, but 
we who have seen these two faithful souls sitting silent, 
hand in hand, after the day’s work is done, with the Bible, 
which it is too dark to read, open before them, know 
that they have that which time itself cannot take away 
from them. 

Mr. Gwiliam_has no English save ‘Good morning,” 
and ‘“‘Very wet to-day!” but the friendly smile. which 
always accompanies these very serviceable phrases makes 
ample amends for lack of variety. 

The ‘‘ cwpanaid o té” is now steaming on the table, 
and very acceptable it is, in spite of our hostess’s fears 
that it may prove too “ hard”—i.e., strong—for the 
delicate palates of tired mountaineers, or that it may not 
be sweet enough. ‘‘The sugar is near to done,” she 
explains apologetically. We inquire after old acquaint- 
ances in the district, and learn that is married, 
“ She not very good just now; going to have little baby 
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soon, Yes, indeed!’ Also that Mrs. Gwiliam’s nephew, 
who went out to South Africa some years ago, is well and 
prosperous, and fails not to write regularly to her. Of 
him she is never tired of telling: ‘I do be very fond of 
that little boy,” she tells us; ‘‘ he is very good little 
boy, very steady.” His photograph shows what Borrow 
would call a “very large boy,” of about twenty-five 
years of age. She sighs gently as she dusts the portrait 
carefully with her apron, and replaces it by the big Bible 
and the china dogs on the chest of drawers. There are 
no children at Tan y Glyn. 

Mrs. Gwiliam also tells us that a young man at the 
Post Office down in the village has diphtheria, and that 
they do not think he will live. ‘*’Tis pity ; yes, indeed, 
much pity. He do be such a good young man—beau- 
tifful.” She herself has suffered many years from a 
mysterious ailment of the legs which puzzles the doctors. 
‘* My legs very bad in the winter—very, very! I goto 
Caernarvon and Bangor to see doctors, but they not know 
what is matter; just put some physic to me, but not make 
me good. That is my doctor now,” she says, indicating 
the “ cwpanaid o té” with a smile. 

There is still a good deal of winter snow on the hills, 
and though the sky is clear there is but little warmth in 
the sunshine. A cold, piercing wind blows up from the 
sea, and several of Mrs. Gwiliam’s brood of newly hatched 
chicks succumb during the night. Some of the little 
numbed bodies she manages to bring back to life by 
putting them for a time in the oven, and giving them, on 
the first sign of animation, a drink of rum—so that the 
kitchen floor becomes perilous with staggering, faintly- 
chirping convalescents. The progress of this operation is 
jealously watched through the open door, by a weird- 
looking and remarkably wild cat, with a crafty eye, who 
takes refuge on the housetop from our friendly advances, 
whence she delivers a torrent of abuse, looking as wicked 
as the Evil One himself. 

Heavy clouds begin to peep over the mountain tops 
and soon the blue sky is hidden by “‘a wingéd host in 
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troops,” floating swiftly over and sinking down into our 
valley, marvellously transforming the aspect of the crags 
and then blotting them altogether out of sight. In a 
few hours the pass is flooded with whirling mist and driv- 
ing rain, and the position of the Cwm is distinguishable 
only by the awful blackness of the vapour which fills it. 
Of the opposite side of the valley only the lower slopes 
can be seen—and that dimly ; the white streams look as 
if they poured direct from the clouds. Now and then 
everything is hidden by tremendous squalls of snow, 
rain and hail; hurled up the valley by the gale, they 
strike the farm windows with a crash and a rattle which 
drowns even the continually increasing din of the torrent. 

Mr. Gwiliam comes into the house wet through after 
getting his cows under cover, and sits silent and steaming 
by the fire, while his wife, with affectionate solicitude, 
hangs his coat up to dry and prepares the usual cup of 
tea. During the stormy days that follow, he has frequently 
to make expeditions—generally unsuccessful—in search 
of sheep still on the hills, returning soaked to the skin, 
**T not know what I will do with this man!” his wife 
exclaims. We fatuously recommend the use of an 
umbrella. She laughs and shows us the remains of a 
slight town-made article ; ‘“‘I put this little umbrella to 
it” (.e.to Mr. Gwiliam), to go to Chapel, and it break it 
at once. It make it at the Chapel: put it on the floor 
and stand on it!” We suggest he should be made to 
take it down to Caernarvon to be repaired, but she 
gives us to understand that he could not be trusted ; 
‘It make it be mended at Caernarvon, and break it again 
coming home!” “It” gives a cheerful chuckle from 
the midst of a cloud of mingled tobacco smoke and 
steam, as he catches sight of the wrecked umbrella. 

That night and the next were the most tempestuous 
I have ever known. For two nights and three days 
the roar of the storm was continuous. The deep sub- 
bass of the torrent, where the waters from the Cwm 
above fling themselves down in one wild, roaring flood, 
was felt rather than heard, and even the thunder of the 
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skies could only just be distinguished from the voice of 
the wind. The thick stone walls of the cottage were 
too sturdy to be shaken by anything short of an earth- 
quake, but the roof groaned and creaked and trembled 
in the blast. 

At last the storm blew itself out—once more the sky 
was clear; and the dazzling fields of fresh snow which 
draped the uppermost parts of the hills, rapidly dis- 
solving under the influence of the genial sunshine, poured 
such volumes of water into the streams as made their 
banks tremble with the concussion as it leaped from 
rock to rock. Many a sheep will be lying stiff and 
stark on the hills after such a storm as we have had. 
Fortunately most of the flock are still in winter-quarters 
—but once or twice Mr. Gwiliam comes indoors look- 
ing rather graver than usual, and carrying an armful 
of wool plucked from a victim of the elements. 

The breath of spring is in the air, and birds are 
singing cheerily among the budding trees down in the 
village. »Even here, though great icicles still hang from 
the banks of the streams, and the snow and hail still 
lingers in the shaded corners of the windows—even here, 
it is so warm at midday that Mr. Gwiliam, after an hour 
and a half at the churn in the little dairy, is fain to mop 
his dripping brow, observing appropriately, “‘ Very wet 
to-day,” when his wife brings a big kettle of boiling 
water to hasten the coming of the butter. After another 
short spell at the churn, he is released and goes out to 
look after his ‘‘sheeps,” while Mrs. Gwiliam beats up 
the delicious white butter into large hard cakes. 

There has been much coming and going between the 
house and the cowshed, and our host and hostess wear 
somewhat anxious faces. At night, after the usual 
chapter has been read, Mr. Gwiliam fills his pipe, and, 
stretching himself at full length on the settle, indicates 
that he intends to spend the night there. Weare puzzled, 
but the mystery is cleared up next morning, when we 
learn that one of the beautiful black cows has given birth 
to a calf during the night. The mother and child are 
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doing well, and our host, though haggard from want of 
sleep, is radiant. The new arrival is established in a 
tiny thatched hovel, and in the darkness of the interior 
we can see little but the shining of a pair of large black 
eyes, gazing at us in mild wonder. ‘“ Llo-fach”’ is to be 
brought up by hand, and it is a quaint sight to see Mrs, 
Gwiliam feeding the little creature with butter-milk out 
of a bottle. ‘It will go away soon in a cab,” she says 
—probably meaning a cart. 

Baking day. Mrs. Gwiliam, having risen at an un- 
earthly hour, is busy with her bread before we have begun 
breakfast. The oven fire glows like a furnace and the 
house is full of the smell of yeast. Mr. Gwiliam has 
gone out in pursuit of a party of stray sheep which had 
been seen wandering down the road—apparently making 
their way back to their winter quarters. Towards noon, 
a fine batch of fragrant white and brown loaves is in the 
big oven, and the tired and floury Mrs. Gwiliam takes a 
short rest and, of course, a cup of tea, before proceeding 
to the lighter operations connected with oatcake and 
pastry. Bread-making tires her more than anything, she 
says ; nevertheless the afternoon is spent in what appears 
to us to be an entirely superfluous washing of the kitchen . 
floor and furniture, and it is not till quite late that she 
takes to her armchair and her knitting, while her husband 
tells the story of his unsuccessful quest. 

There has been a spell of fine warm weather since the 
storm; much of the snow has melted from the hills, and 
the thunder of the streams is hushed. The air is soft 
and balmy. The postman, another of Mrs. Gwiliam’s 
“good young men,” whom she regales hospitably with 
tea and bread and butter after his long walk up the pass, 
brings news that the sufferer in the village is recovering 
fast, and that a tourist has been seen going up the road. 
The abominable mountain railway makes an attempt to 
“open the season,” but the train is stopped by a snow- 
drift, and comes puffing down again, its smoke staining 
the blue. 

Early one bright morning Mr. Gwiliam sets out for 
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Caernarvon, fourteen miles distant, to bring home those 
of his flock whose family responsibilities have detained 
them in the lowland pastures, Caerlo-bach, a young dog 
and burning to distinguish himself, accompanies his 
master. He has already earned a reputation for smart- 
ness, and has, like all real sheep-dogs, a soul above the 
frivolities of life, and a mind set on higher things than 
the dilettante pursuits which absorb so much of the time 
of his town-bred fellows. He alone, perhaps, is able to 
follow the working of the ovine mind, and to divine with 
certainty what will be the next move of a flustered sheep, 
under any given circumstances. As he walks sedately along 
the road at his master’s heels, his eyes rove constantly 
over the hills on either side, criticising the poor appearance 
of other people’s flocks and no doubt attributing the 
numerous grave defects in their condition to imperfect 
canine management. If he meet a friend on the road—a 
professional friend, that is, for of others he takes no 
notice whatever—a few grave sentences pass concerning 
stray sheep, the price of wool, the prospects of the 
lambing season, or perhaps a whisper about old Gelert 
who, it is rumoured, has taken to sheep-killing. But 
when he is sent to bring down sheep who are wandering 
too high on the hills, or to drive up those who are too 
low, or to bring back those who have strayed into neigh- 
bouring pastures, or to drive out intruders from other 
flocks—then he lets himself go. You hear his joyous 
bark, the very expression of keenest physical energy, 
echoing far away among the mountains, and you trace 
his swift course by the little party of sheep flying before 
him ; for he is too far off for you to distinguish him 
till he pauses on the top of some rocky promontory, and 
stands looking down at his master for further instruc- 
tions. 

While her husband and Caerlo-bach are away from 
home, Mrs. Gwiliam’s duties, never light, are increased by 
the necessity of feeding and milking the cows and keeping 
continual guard against the inroads of marauders from 
neighbouring flocks. Well aware of the absence of their 
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natural enemy, these are tempted from the tough herbage 
of the hillside by the fresh juicy grass of the meadow, 
which is being rigorously preserved for the coming lambs. 
Leaping from rock to rock, the raiders cross the stream 
above the farm and gradually work their guileful way 
downwards. But before they can snatch a mouthful, 
Mrs. Gwiliam sallies out with her staff and puts them 
to flight with shrill reproaches. With the unthinking 
haste of detected wrongdoers, they make for the stream 
where it is nearest and widest, and in crossing often come 
by a well-deserved ducking, which, however, does not 
prevent their repeating the attempt with exasperating 
perseverance directly the coast is clear. 

Towards evening—when the lake at the foot of the 
pass is glittering like burnished brass beneath a saffron 
sky, and the shadows of the hills are low on the side of 
the valley—Mrs. Gwiliam goes frequently to the door of 
the cottage and, with shaded eyes, gazes somewhat 
anxiously down the long white road. “ It will be very 
tired when it comes in, and so will the little lamps; _ yes, 
indeed!”’ The shadows are high up on the other side 
of the valley and the lakes are lead, when she, who 
cannot read her big-typed Bible without spectacles, sees 
something far away down the road, just where it issues 
from the dark trees, which makes her come indoors 
briskly and put the big kettle on the fire. We ourselves 
can at first only make out a dim whitish object, which 
presently is resolved into a flock of sheep coming up the 
pass, so slowly that it is only after watching them for 
some time that they can be seen to have moved at all. 
An hour later fifty tired sheep, nearly as many tired 
lambs—some scarce able to hobble along—a tired 
patriarchal ram, and a tired man with a weakly lamb on 
each arm, are crawling—all white with dust—over the 
wooden bridge ; escorted by Caerlo-bach—untired and 
cheerful still. 

Mrs. Gwiliam, in spotless apron and shawl, sits on a 
flat rock which crops out through the grass, knitting 
busily, but looking on with a gratified smile, while 
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Mr. Gwiliam gives a word to Caerlo, who with a few 
sharp barks forms his forces into column of route. 
Then, in the mystic half-light warmed by a gleam of 
crimson on the summit of Esgair Felen, the flock passes 
in slow procession before her—Mr. Gwiliam bringing up 
the rear with his two invalids in his arms and Caerlo by 
his side. As they disperse, the crimson fades from the 
hill top, the evening star floats up into the apple-green 
sky from behind the Red Ridge, and a cool breeze 
whispers among the rocks and heather. 

The Patriarch falls to upon the juicy turf with a 
prolonged deep-toned “ baaa” of contentment. Most of 
the sheep and “lamps ” are too tired even to eat, and lie 
down quietly under the lee of the walls. Caerlo-bach 
takes a long drink at the stream, a luxurious roll on 
the grass, and then retires to his apartment. 

Soon the forms of the sleeping animals become 
indistinct and blurred, and the boulders are lost in the 
blackness of the mountains. The house seems to be 
dissolving in the darkness. Fleecy white clouds rise 
from the hills and float solemnly across the sky. Within, 
the two old folk are sitting over their tea—in the dark 
save for the glow of the dying fire—and the tired 
husband tells of the successful day’s work, and of the 
skill and energy of Caerlo-bach, till, his pipe being 
smoked out, his wife reads a little from the Bible and 
they retire to rest. 

Next morning the air is full of voices—from the 
occasional basso-profundo of the Patriarch to the almost 
continuous querulous treble of the little long-tailed 
“lamps.” ‘The mothers of the flock are eating earnestly, 
rapidly and steadily, not even pausing to impart nourish- 
ment to their importunate offspring. The Patriarch, 
who has probably been eating ail night, is hard at work 
still in a particularly fertile corner of the field, and his 
eye rolls fiercely on any one venturing to approach him. 
The stronger lambs are frisking about in the bright 
sunshine, running races—a score at a time—backwards 
and forwards across the field, their tails and heels flying 
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in the air—till they can run no longer ; others play 
“follow my leader” over the outcropping rocks, and 
the rest take nourishment or bask on the sunny side of 
the great cairn. Caerlo-bach patrols the meadow with 
much gravity. The sheep give him a wide berth and 
walk away—still eating—with an elaborate assumption of 
indifference, as he approaches. Of them he takes little 
apparent notice, still less of the lambs, who are as yet 
too innocent to have any fear of him. Even the wild 
cat surveys the scene from the roof with a certain 
enjoyment ; but whether this is the outcome of a 
disguised benevolence of disposition or the prospect of 
possible cold lamb for supper we will not undertake to 
say. 

‘onder is generally observed with strictness by the 
country folk of Gwalia, but it could hardly be called a 
day of rest at Tan y Glyn. Cows must be milked, the 
calf fed, the sheep looked after, meals prepared, on this 
day as on others, and Mrs. Gwiliam gets through an 
amount of work which would put many a strong 
“general” of the towns to shame. Mr. Gwiliam, in his 
Sunday suit of decent black, goes off to the Chapel in 
the village. A neighbour will perhaps look in during 
the afternoon—filling the house with voluble Cymraeg. 
At night, the two old folk will linger over their Bible 
longer than at other times, and then fall a-thinking, may 
be, of the happy days long gone by, when there was a 
cradle by the fireside—when the work did not seem hard 
nor the days long—ere the Shadow fell, and the bright 
boyish laughter was no more heard in the meadow, and 
the sturdy limbs were still. 
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My Thoughts and my Second 
Thoughts 


(11) Concerning Saints and Artists 


TOOK the Indian hemp with certain followers of St. 

| Martin on the ground floor of a house in the Latin 
Quarter. I had never taken it before, and was 
instructed by a boisterous young poet, whose English 
was no better than my French. He gave me a little 
pellet, if 1 am not forgetting, an hour before dinner, and 
another after we had dined together at some restaurant. 
As we were going through the streets to the meeting- 
place of the Martinists, 1 felt suddenly that a cloud I 
was looking at floated in an immense space, and for an 
instant my being rushed out, as it seemed, into that space 
with ecstasy. I was myself again immediately, but the 
poet was wholly above himself, and presently he pointed 
to one of the street lamps now brightening in the fading 
twilight, and cried at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Why do you 
look at me with your great eye?” There were perhaps 
a dozen people already much excited when we arrived ; 
and after I had drunk some cups of coffee and eaten a 
pellet or two more, I grew very anxious to dance, but 
did not, as I could not remember any steps. I sat down 
and closed my eyes; but no, I had no visions, nothing 
but a sensation of some dark shadow which seemed to be 
telling me that some day I would go into a trance and so 
out of my body for a while, but not yet. I opened my 
eyes and looked at some red ornament on the mantel- 
piece, and at once the room was full of harmonies of red, 
but when a blue china figure caught my eye the harmonies 
became blue upon the instant. I was puzzled, for the 
reds were all there, nothing had changed, but they were 
no longer important or harmonious ; and why had the 
blues so unimportant but a moment ago become exciting 
and delightful? Thereupon it struck me that I was 
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seeing like a painter, and that in the course of the 
evening every one there would change through every 
kind of artistic perception. 

After a while a Martinist ran towards me with a piece 
of paper on which he had drawn a circle with a dot in it, 
and pointing at it with his finger he cried out, “God, 
God!” Some immeasurable mystery had been revealed, 
and his eyes shone; and at some time or other a lean and 
shabby man, with rather a distinguished face, showed me 
his horoscope and pointed with an ecstasy of melancholy 
at its evil aspects. The boisterous poet, who was an old 
eater of the Indian hemp, had told me that it took one 
three months growing used to it, three months more 
enjoying it, and three months being cured of it. These 
men were in their second period ; but I never forgot 
myself, never really rose above myself for more than a 
moment, and was even able to feel the absurdity of that 
gaiety, an Herr Nordau among the men of genius but 
one that was abashed at his own sobriety. The sky 
outside was beginning to grey when there came a knock- 
ing at the window shutters. Somebody opened the 
window, and a woman in evening dress, who was not a 
little bewildered to find so many people, was helped down 
into the room. She had been at a student’s ball unknown 
to her husband, who was asleep overhead, and had thought 
to have crept home unobserved, but for a confederate at 
the window. All those talking or dancing men laughed 
in a dreamy way ; and she, understanding that there was 
no judgment in the laughter of men that had no thought 
but of the spectacle of the world, blushed, laughed and 
darted through the room and so upstairs, Alas that the 
hangman’s rope should be own brother to that Indian 
happiness that keeps alone, were it not for some stray 
cactus, mother of as many dreams, an immemorial 
impartiality and simpleness. 


(12) The Subject Matter of Drama. 


I read this sentence a few days ago, or one like it, in 
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an obituary of Ibsen : ‘‘ Let nobody again go back to the 
old ballad material of Shakespeare, to murders, and ghosts, 
for what interests us on the stage is modern experience 
and the discussion of our interests” ; and in another part 
of the article Ibsen was blamed because he had written of 
suicides and in other ways made use of ‘‘the morbid 
terror of death.” Dramatic literature has for a long time 
been left to the criticism of journalists, and all these, the 
old stupid ones and the new clever ones, have tried to 
impress upon it their absorption in the life of the moment, 
their delight in obvious originality and in obvious logic, 
their shrinking from the ancient and insoluble. The 
writer I have quoted is much more than a journalist, but 
he has lived their hurried life, and instinctively turns to 
them for judgment. He is not thinking of the great 
poets and painters, of the cloud of witnesses, who are 
there that we may become, through our understanding of 
their minds, spectators of the ages, but of this age. 
Drama is a means of expression, not a special subject 
matter, and the dramatist is as free to choose, where he has 
a mind to, as the poet of ‘‘ Endymion ” or as the painter 
of Mary Magdalene at the door of Simon the Pharisee. 
So far from the discussion of our interests and the 
immediate circumstance of our life being the most moving 
to the imagination, it is what is old and far off that stirs 
us the most deeply. There is a sentence in ‘“ The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell” that is meaningless until 
we understand Blake’s system of correspondences. The 
oldest wine is the best, the newest water. — 

Water is experience, immediate sensation, and wine 
is emotion, and it is with the intellect, as distinguished 
from imagination, that we enlarge the bounds of experi- 
ence and separate it from all but itself, from illusion, 
from memory, and create among other things science 
and good journalism. Emotion, on the other hand, 
grows intoxicating and delightful after it has been 
enriched with the memory of old emotions, with all the 
uncounted flavours of old experience, and it is necessarily 
an antiquity of thought, emotions that have been 
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deepened by the experiences of many men of genius that 
distinguishes the cultured man. The subject-matter of 
his meditation and invention is old, and he will disdain 
a too conscious originality in the arts as in those matters 
of daily life where, is it not Balzac who says, “‘ we are all 
conservatives” ? He is above all things well bred, and 
whether he write or paint will not desire a technique that 
denies or obtrudes his long and noble descent. Corneille 
and Racine did not deny their masters, and when Dante 
spoke of his master Virgil there was no crowing of the 
cock. In their day imitation was conscious or all but 
conscious, and while originality was but so much the 
more a part of the man himself, so much the deeper 
because unconscious, no quick analysis could find out 
their miracle, that needed it may be generations to 
reveal; but it is our imitation that is unconscious and 
that waits the certainties of time. The more religious 
the subject matter of an art, the more will it be as it 
were stationary, and the more ancient will be the emotion 
that it arouses and the circumstance that it calls up before 
our eyes. When in the Middle Ages the pilgrim to 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory found himself on the lake side, 
he found a boat made out of a hollow tree to ferry him to 
the cave of vision. In religious painting and poetry, 
crowns and swords of an ancient pattern take upon 
themselves new meanings, and it is impossible to separate 
our idea of what is noble from a mystic stair, where not 
men and women, but robes, jewels, incidents, ancient 
utilities float upward slowly over the all but sleepy mind, 
putting on emotional and spiritual life as they ascend until 
they are swallowed up by some far glory that they even 
were too modern and momentary to endure. All art is 
dream, and what the day is done with is dreaming ripe, 
and what art moulds religion accepts, and in the end all is 
in the wine cup, all is in the drunken phantasy, and the 
grapes begin to stammer. 
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(13) The Two Kinds of Asceticism 


It is not possible to separate an emotion or a 
spiritual state from the image that calls it up and gives 
it expression. Michael Angelo’s Moses, Velasquez’ 
Philip the Second, the colour purple, a crucifix, call into 
life an emotion or state that vanishes with them because 
they are its only possible expression, and that is why 
no mind is more valuable than the images it contains. 
The imaginative writer differs from the saint in that he 
identifies himself—to the neglect of his own soul, alas ! 
—with the soul of the world, and frees himself from 
all that is impermanent in that soul, an ascetic not of 
women and wine, but of the newspapers. That. which 
is permanent in the soul of the world upon the other 
hand, the great passions that trouble all and have but a 
brief recurring life of flower and seed in any man, are the 
renunciations of the saint who seeks not an eternal art, 
but his own eternity. The artist stands between the 
saint and the world of impermanent things, and just 
in so far as his mind dwells on what is impermanent in 
his sense, on all that ‘modern experience and the dis- 
cussion of our interests,” that is to say on what never 
recurs, as desire and hope, terror and weariness, spring and 
autumn recur in varying rhythms, will his mind become 
critical, as distinguished from creative, and his emotions 
wither. He will think less of what he sees and more of 
his own attitude towards it, and will express this attitude 
by an essentially critical selection and emphasis. I am 
not quite sure of my memory, but I think that Mr. 
Ricketts has said in his book on the Prado that he feels 
the critic in Velasquez for the first time in painting, and 
we all feel the critic in Whistler and Degas, in Browning, 
even in Mr. Swinburne, in the finest art of all ages 
but the greatest. The end for art is the ecstasy 
awakened by the presence before an ever changing 
mind of what is permanent in the world, or by the 
arousing of that mind itself into the very delicate and 
fastidious mood habitual with it when it is seeking those 
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permanent and recurring things. There is a little of 
both ecstasies at all times, but at this time we have too 
little of the creative impulse itself, of the divine vision, 
a great deal of “the lost traveller’s dream under the 
hill,” perhaps because all the old simple things have been 
painted or written, and they will only have meaning for us 
again when a new race or a new civilisation has made us 
look upon all with new eyesight. 


(14) In the Serpent's Mouth 


There is an old saying that God is a circle whose 
centre is everywhere. If that is true, the saint goes 
to the centre, the poet and artist to the ring where 
everything comes round again. The poet must not seek 
for what is still and fixed, for that has no life for him ; and 
if he did his style will become cold and monotonous, and 
his sense of beauty faint and sickly, as are both style and 
beauty to my imagination in the prose and poetry of 
Newman, but be content to find his pleasure in all that is 
for ever passing away that it may come again, in = 
beauty of woman, in the fragile flowers of spring, i 
momentary heroic passion, in whatever is most iaten, 
most impassioned, as it were, for its own perfection, most 
eager toreturn in itsglory. Yet perhaps he must endure 
the impermanent a little, for these things return, but not 
wholly, for no two faces are alike, and, it may be, had we 
more learned eyes, no two flowers. Is it that all things 
are made by the struggle of the individual and the world, 
of the unchanging and the returning, and that the saint 
and the poet are over all, and that the poet has made 
his home in the Serpent’s mouth ? 


(15) The Black and the White Arrows 


Instinct creates the recurring and the beautiful, all the 
winding of the serpent ; but reason, the most ugly man, 
as Blake called it, is a drawer of the straight line, the 
maker of the arbitrary and the impermanent, for no 
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recurring spring will ever bring again yesterday’s clock. 
Sanctity has its straight line also, darting from the centre, 
and with these arrows the many-coloured serpent, theme 
of all our poetry, is maimed and hunted. He that finds 
the white arrow shall have wisdom older than the Serpent, 
but what of the black arrow? How much knowledge, 
how heavy a quiver of the crow-feathered ebony arrows 
can the soul endure ? 


(16) His Mistress’ Eyebrows 


The preoccupation of our Art and Literature with 
knowledge, with the surface of life, with the arbitrary, 
with mechanism, has arisen out of the root. A careful, 
but not necessarily very subtle mind could foretell the 
history of any religion if he knew its first principle, and 
that it would live long enough to fulfil itself. The 
mind can never do the same thing twice over, and having 
exhausted simple beauty and meaning, it passes to the 
strange and hidden, and at last must find its delight, 
having outrun its harmonies in the emphatic and dis- 
cordant. When I was a boy at the art school I watched 
an older student late returned from Paris with a wonder 
that had no understanding in it. He was very amorous, 
and every new love was the occasion of a new picture, 
and every new picture was uglier than its forerunner. 
He was excited about his mistress’s eyebrows, as was 
fitting, but the interest of beauty has been exhausted by 
the logical energies of Art, which destroys where it has 
rummaged, and can but discover, whether it will or no. 
We cannot discover our subject-matter by deliberate 
intellect, for when a subject-matter ceases to move us we 
must go elsewhere, and when it moves us, even though it 
be “that old ballad material of Shakespeare” or even 
‘“‘the morbid terror of death,” we can laugh at reason. 
We must not ask is the world interested in this or that, 
for nothing is in question but our own interest, and we 
can understand no other. Our place in the Hierarchy 
is settled for us by our choice of a subject-matter, 
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and all good criticism is hieratic, delighting in setting 
things above one another, Epic and Drama above Lyric 
and so on, and not merely side by side. But it is our 
instinct and not our intellect that chooses. We can 
deliberately refashion our characters, but not our painting 
or our poetry. If our characters also were not uncon- 
sciously refashioned so completely by the unfolding of 
the logical energies of Art, that even simple things have 
in the end a new aspect in our eyes, the Arts would not be 
among those things that return for ever, The ballads 
that Bishop Percy gathered returned in the Ancient 
Mariner, and the delight in the world of the great 
Greek sculptors with a more delicate loveliness in that 
Archaistic head of the young Athlete down the long 
corridor to your left hand as you go into the British 
Museum. Civilisation too, will not that also destroy 
where it has loved, until it shall bring the simple and 
natural things again and a new Argo with all the gilding 
on her bows sail out to find another fleece ? 


(17) The Tresses of the Hair 


Hafiz cried to his beloved, “I made a bargain with 
that brown hair before the beginning of time, and it 
shall not be broken through unending time,” and it may 
be that Mistress Nature knows that we have lived many 
times, and that whatsoever changes and winds into itself 
belongs to us. She covers her eyes away from us, but she 
lets us play with the tresses of her hair. 


Poetry on the Spanish Armada 


R. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL is of opinion that 

M the great international episode which culminated 
in the destruction of the Spanish Armada has 

never prompted to expression any poet except Lord 
Macaulay. He makes a distinct statement on the subject 
at page 70 of the volume on Andrew Marvell, which he 
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has contributed to the “ English Men of Letters ”’ Series. 
Marvell’s treatment of Blake’s victory over the Spaniards 
naturally strikes his biographer as hardly worthy of the 
high achievement which it commemorates, and leads him 
further to say that “‘our great doings by land and sea 
have seldom been suitably recorded in verse.” Then he 
refers to Drayton’s glorious ‘‘ Ballad of Agincourt,” and 
Jane Elliot’s pathetic ballad on Flodden, both of them 
belated if immortal celebrations, and finally adds, ‘* Even 
the Spanish Armada had to wait for Macaulay’s spirited 
fragment.” Now, Mr. Birrell is either unaware of earlier 
poetical handling of the theme or knows of its existence 
and deems it unworthy of consideration. His assertion 
seems so absolute and uncompromising that it is only fair 
to him to conclude that his reading has not covered the 
whole range of English verse, and that it does not include 
what was written on the Armada by such a classic poet as 
Southey and by Alexander Hume, a Scottish lyrist of the 
Elizabethan age.! It is, of course, quite possible that 
Mr. Birrell knows what both these writers have done for 
the subject, and that he considers neither of their efforts 
deserving of mention, but it would be invidious to draw 
this conclusion ata venture. One feels that such a genial 
and fair-minded critic as the author of “ Obiter Dicta” 
would not have thought even a minor ballad by Southey 
absolutely despicable; or completely disregarded the 
claims to a fair hearing of a poet whose prime of life was 
contemporary with the portentous event by which he was 
moved to the writing of such verse as he could 
command. 

Southey wrote much to which even the most diligent 
students of poetry give no attention at the-present time, 
and it need cause no surprise to find that a Westbury 
lyric of 1798 is practically in the limbo of forgotten 
utterances. This is one of those productions that are 

1 The balleting silk-weaver, Thomas Deloney, should not be passed 
over. His three ballads on the Armada (edited by J. O. Halliwell- 


Phillipps in 1860) are not poetry of a high order, but the homespun 
thymes were inspired by honest patriotism,—Syivanus Ursan. 
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curious because of their origin rather than for their 
intrinsic merit, and that serve to illustrate their authors’ 
temporary dallying with a great subject without indicating 
much of their special bent and the characteristic strength 
of their genius, Still, as it is Southey’s and deliberately 
entitled ‘‘ The Spanish Armada ” it merits at least passing 
attention. From his early years Southey exercised him- 
self in the production of different classes of verse, 
manifestly delighted to test the metrical possibilities of the 
English language. As some of his higher achievements 
show—“ The Curse of Kehama,” ‘ Roderick,” and 
certain ballads that have standard and unimpeachable 
value—he had an easy and flexible mastery of blank verse 
and of complicated as well as simple and pleasing rhymes, 
but there are others in which he seeks his effects through 
rhythm and structure alone, dispensing altogether with 
the aid of recurring sounds. Striking illustrations of 
this deliberate choice of a style at once difficult and 
unlikely to secure popular approval are given in some of 
his stately odes and in the massively elaborate and 
dignified ‘‘ Thalaba the Destroyer.” It is just possible 
that the form of these poems has all along militated 
against them, and that it will continue to exclude them 
from general knowledge, restricting the consideration of 
their essential value to the metrical specialist and the 
historian of verse. And yet the poet in these difficult 
measures not only expresses what he desires to say but 
frequently achieves a triumph of melodious movement 
and picturesque lyrical beauty. To those familiar with 
“ Thalaba,” passage after passage of strong and radiantly 
musical character will readily recur, and similar excellence 
is revealed in several of the odes written in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. As one reads, for 
instance, the stately poem addressed to the Prince Regent, 
on the arrival in 1814 of the Allied Sovereigns, the 
predominant feeling is of the certainty and brilliance of 
the movement and not of the absence of indispensable 
rhyme. The inherent melody and penetrating resonance 
of these lines are their own inevitable recommendation : 
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Rejoice, thou mighty Isle, 
Queen of the Seas! rejoice ; 
Ring round, ye merry bells, 
Till every steeple rock, 
And the wide air grow giddy with your joy ! 
Flow streamers to the breeze ! 
And ye victorious banners to the sun 
Unroll the proud Red Cross ! 
Now iet the anvil rest ; 
Shut up the loom, and open the school-doors, 
That young and old may with festivities 
’ Hallow for memory, through all after years, 
This memorable time : 
This memorable time, 
When Peace, long absent, long deplored, returns, 


This is the work of the ardent patriot who had been 
appointed Poet Laureate in 1813, and whose busy pen 
for the next thirty years effectively, and sometimes 
brilliantly, touched themes of both contemporary and 
perennial importance. He had not always been patriotic 
in the sense and degree which his later writings exemplify, 
but his national pride and his reverence for righteousness 
stirred his callow as well as his mature inspiration, readily 
challenging, for example, his attention to the episode that 
culminated in the overthrow of the Spanish Armada. 
One is prone to a feeling of surprise that a theme which 
so readily lends itself to ail the possibilities of expansive 
delineation was not more fully appropriated than it was 
by the author of “ Roderick, the Last of the Goths,” but 
it is just possible that his exceptional knowledge of 
Spanish life and character may have served to restrain 
him from indulging in what might have been deemed an 
act of belated discourtesy. Meanwhile, his early ballad 
remains, and shows both his virile temper and his ability 
to give a great subject a brief but significant and 
picturesque setting. It belongs to the group of miscel- 
laneous pieces which in the Collected Works is distin- 
guished by the general title ‘“‘ Lyric Poems.” Most of 
them were written between 1791 and 1800, that is, in 
the years in which the author was finding his poetical 
feet, and making bold and even rash experiments, on a 
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somewhat ambitious scale, with notable figures like Joan 
of Arc and Wat Tyler. Among the lyrics associated 
with the Armada ballad are such familiar products as 
“Father William,” whose few locks that were left him 
were grey; the ode “To a Bee,” which was “out 
betimes,” and which used to engage childhood’s fancy ; 
and, above all, “The Holly Tree,” a young man’s sure 
and suggestive song, which has won general favour and 
critical esteem by the genuine nature of both its senti- 
mental and its poetic qualities. The ballad on “ The 
Spanish Armada” consists of twelve unrhymed quatrains, 
and may be considered one of the poet’s metrical exercises, 
like the deliberate Dactylics and Sapphics included in the 
group to which it belongs. After rising towards its 
purpose with a pair of iambic tetrameters, each quatrain 
swells upon the expansiveness of a pentameter, and then 
with a huddling trimeter impressively gathers its particular 
effects. The imposing fleet, leaving home with the Papal 
blessing on its fell purpose, is duly described, and pre- 
sently it is traced in its ominous approach towards “ the 
sea-girt land” which it is designed to constrain into 
humiliating submission. But the invaders, exultingly 
reflects the poet, have wofully miscalulated the terrible 
odds they are destined to encounter, for strong natural 
defences as well as the indomitable resolution of manly 
hearts must be reckoned with before the adventurous 
enterprise can be achieved. Then impetuously comes 
the disastrous issue of the undertaking, depicted with 


compact and glowing phrase in these closing stanzas of 
the poem: 


On come her gallant mariners ! 

What now avail Rome’s boasted charms ? 
Where are the Spaniard’s vaunts of eager wrath ? 

His hopes of conquest now? 


And hark! the angry Winds arise, 
Old Ocean heaves his angry Waves ; 

The Winds and Waves against the invaders fight 
To guard the sea-girt land. 
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Howling around his palace-towers 
The Spanish despot hears the storm ; 

He thinks upon his navies far away, 
And boding doubts arise. 


Long over Biscay’s boisterous surge 

The watchman’s aching eyes shall strain ! 
Long shall he gaze, but never winged bark 

Shall bear good tidings home. 


The poem devoted to the fate of the Armada by 
the contemporay observer is of a very different char- 
acter from the literary experiment which the subject 
suggested to an ingenious metrist when it was two 
centuries old. Alexander Hume, rector or parish minister 
of Logie, near Stirling, was stirred to the depths of his feel- 
ing by the terrible danger that threatened his native land, 
and it is with the voiceand manner of a Hebrew bard that 
he hails the intervention of a special Providence in the 
wreck and rout of the evilthing. Hume was the second 
son of Baron Polwarth, ancestor of the Earls of March- 
mont, and he had exhausted a pretty full and chequered 
experience before finally becoming a churchman. He 
gives an interesting and impressive outline of his early 
career and his later opinions in an autobiographical 
poem, addressed to Gilbert Moncrieff, physician to 
James VI. At first he studied for the bar, passing four 
preparatory years in Paris, but when he settled to test 
the preliminaries of his profession he found that the 
methods at work were altogether abhorrent to his good 
taste and his high sense of moral dignity and decorum. 
Hume was born about the very middle of the sixteenth 
century, and his early manhood was brought face to face 
with the conflict between old laxity and licence on the 
one hand and the stiff rigidity of the new Puritanism on 
the other. He shuddered at the prevalent iniquity of 
those concerned with the dispensation of justice, lamented 
the melancholy weakness by which judges, advocates, 
and law-agents alike were held in bonds through the 
exercise of bribery and corruption, and decided that paths 
beset by unmitigated craft and trickery were not those in 
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which he could tread with satisfaction to himself. 
Abandoning law, therefore, with its weary tale of selfish- 
ness and bloated avarice, the youthful moralist for a time 
frequented the purlieus of the Court, hoping against hope 
that within this exalted sphere he might possibly find 
scope for the exercise of such gifts as he possessed. 
Once more, however, he was doomed to experience a 
painful disillusion, for, as he himself expresses it, with 
some disregard to topographical precision, he had escaped 
from Cyclades and “ struck into Charybdis sinking sand.” 
He does not spare the Court and its demoralising ways 
any more than the domain of law with which he had 
begun his significant discoveries, and he explains that, 
having arrived at the refiective age of thirty or thereby, 
he determined that his only resource was to enter the 
Church and devote his energies to the promotion of 
reform. There is reason to believe that he was a diligent 
and thoroughly consistent parish minister, who did not 
a little to advance Calvinism to an influential position in 
Scotland. He continues to be remembered—more 
favourably than some recent critics of Scottish letters are 
inclined to allow—for his descriptive and thoroughly 
characteristic lyric, ‘‘ The Day Estivall, or Thanks for a 
Summer Day.”’ In 1599 his volume of “ Hymns or 
Sacred Songs’’ was published, and he died in or about 
1609. 

Such was the man whom the luckless Spanish venture 
deeply moved. The episode directly appealed to the 
poetical moralist who urged youth in quest cf romance 
to find it in the Song of Solomon, and to take heed to 
the advice by which he counselled all his hearers to study 
“the noble writts of learned men.” Keenly alive to the 
solemnities and the pressing responsibilities of life, Hume 
is always ready to recognise the influence of an over- 
ruling Providence, and he illustrates this dominating 
tendency in the expressive if somewhat cumbrous title 
which he gives to his poem on the Armada. Looking 
on the invincible waters as Moses beheld those that 
engulfed Pharaoh and his hosts, and interpreting his in- 
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spiration as was done by the leader of the Israelites and 
by Deborah when they were moved to chant their 
immortal songs of victory, Hume declares himself privi- 
leged to acclaim, “‘ The Triumph of the Lord after the 
Manner of Men; Alluding to the Defait of the Spanish 
Navie, 1588.” ‘To Hume as to Moses the cause he has 
at heart is that which is directly favoured and protected 
by the Almighty ; and, when those who try to thwart its 
progress suddenly go down to destruction in their pride, 
the occasion should instantly lend itself to gratitude and 
rejoicing. Therefore, in his representative character of 
public orator, the poet calls on true worshippers far and 
near to bestir themselves and take their share in pro- 
claiming the signal protection that has directly accrued 
from the outstretching of the Almighty arm. Man alone, 
and with his unaided resources, could not have achieved 
the marvellous result, but man, defended in his righteous 
attitude by the omnipresent and gracious Arbiter of 
events, has found himself invincible in his day of tribula- 
tion and has seen his enemies perish, even as smoke is 
driven away, and as wax melteth before the fire. It is 
thus an occasion for the expression of multitudinous joy, 
and the enraptured seer summons all possible associates 
and bids them to the performance of high duty in re- 
cognition of their exceptional privileges. From pleasant 
fields and fertile crofts, from moors, mountains and dis- 
tant forest, they are urged to convene and impressively 
swell the city population, “ this brave triumph and royall 
feast to see,” Gorgeous preparation must be made in 
order to do full justice to such a notable and significant 
event as that which now challenges undivided attention 
and regard, Churches must be decorated, streets strewn 
with leaves and flowers—birches and laurels “ and luckin 
gowans of the meadows green”’ must be luxuriantly pro- 
vided—Turkish tapestry, cloth of gold, and richly 
wrought silver must be visible everywhere, the encom- 
passing air meanwhile being redolent of fragrant odours : 


Expose your gold, and shyning silver bright 
On covered cup-buirdes set in opin sight: 
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Ouer gilted coups, with carved covers clear, 

Fyne precious stanes, quhair thay may best appear ; 
Lavers in ranks, and silver baissings shine, 

Saltfats out shorne, and glasses crystalline : 

Make scaffalds clare for cumlie comedies, 

For pleasant playes, and morall tragedies ; 

All to decore with joy, and ane accord, 

This new triumph, and Saboth of the Lord. 


At early morning the ceremonies of the occasion are 
designed to begin with dignity and impressive pomp, as 
follows : 


Bring foorth all kind of instruments of weere, 

To go before and make a noyiss cleere, 

Gar trumpets sound the awfull battels blast ; 

On dreadful drums gar strik alarum fast ; 

Mak shouting shalms, and persing phipbers shill, 
Clear cleave the cluds, and piers the highest hill. 
Cause mightely the weirly notis breik 

On Hieland pypis, Scots and Hibernik, 

Let beir the skraichs of deadly clarions, 

And syne let of a volie of cannons. 

Quhill quhat for reick, rade rummishing and reard, 
The heavens resound, and trembling take the eard. 


In the triumphal procession there will be exhibited 
specimens of such spoil as Jehovah has been wont to 
recover from His foes “sen first the world bigan.” 
Figures of the floats, flags, ‘“‘weill calsutered boats,” 
galleys and gallias, and so forth, will all serve to show 
that the ruthless intruder has met his due reward, and 
“from the Lord no way could find to flee.” Then will 
be presented their armour, offensive and defensive, their 
‘great ordinance and fielding pieces fell,” their muskets, 
hagbuts, crossbows, swords, ‘‘steill ax and masse for 
barded horsses strang,” and all the rest, combining to 
make an appropriate and brilliant display. Their treasures, 
too, “quhairin they put thair trest,” their silver plate, 
their fine gold, “ their goldsmith wark and vessels of greit 
weight” shall be piled aloft as an expressive token of pre- 
sumptuous vanity, for it is well that all should know how 
graceless and futile a thing it is “agains the Lord to 
feight.” Then comes this vivid and dramatic delineation, 
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dexterously elaborated, as, indeed, the poem is throughout, 
with a persistent regard for the supplementary service of 
alliterative adjustment, and a quick sense of the artistic 
proprieties of the heroic couplet : 


Let publikely be caried throw the townes, 

The diadems, the scepters, and the crownes ; 
The honour swerds of many puissant king 
Quhom Jah our God down from thair throne did thring. 
Then Empriours and Kings sall walk behinde 
(For greiter nane was on the earth to finde), 

As men defait, clad all in dulefull black, 

In coschis traynd with slander, schame and lack. 
Thair children yong, and menyonis in a rout, 
Drest all in dule, sall march thair cosch about, 
With bitter teares, with sighes and curage cald, 
When they thair Lords in sik array behald. 

Thair counselors sall gang with drerie cheere, 
And count thair wit to be bot follie mere. 

The multitude then diverslie sall deim, 

And of that sight sall diverslie esteim. 

For sum sall ryn and gaze them in the face, 

And sair bewaile to see them in sik cace. 

Yea they that wisst thair wrack and death before 
Thair miserie sall mein and pittie sore ; 

Bot sum, sa soone as they thame sie ga by, 

Sall heave thair hands, and, with a michty cry, 
Deride thair force, and schout into thair eir, 
Take this, ye kings! quhilk on the Lord made weir. 


Hume unquestionably did his best by a phenomenal 
episode of which he was directly cognisant, and his genius 
would almost indubitably have failed him if he had 
attempted a realistic description after the Homeric pattern 
or had used any other standpoint than that which he 
selected. Not only his professional position but his 
natural bias gave him his cue, and the. elaboration was 
accomplished with a due regard to the highest exemplars 
that the world’s record had to show. Neither Hume’s 
treatment, however, nor the slight and dainty handling of 
Southey has by any means exhausted the possibilities of a 
subject that might well inspire the highest efforts of 
epical genius, Macaulay’s picturesque and resonant 
fragment is possibly conclusive evidence in itself that the 
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writer felt he had attempted more than he could accom- 
plish. He showed his customary vigour and command of 
melodious rhetoric in the high-sounding march on which 
he entered, but more was needed than his resources were 
able to meet. Thus there remains a great and fascinating 
opportunity for a fourth experiment that shall be con- 
siderably more ambitious than any one of its three 
predecessors. Meanwhile, it seems only fair, as it 
is in the interests of historical accuracy, that Hume and 
Southey, as well as Macaulay, should get credit for what 
they achieved, each in the way that suited his point of 
view and the artistic method to which he was specially 
disposed. 


A Guess at an old Riddle 


CLOUD hath hid the star in heaven ; 
A But still in the blue wave under 
It peeps or glances, it sleeps or dances, 
A sparkle, a gleam, a wonder. 


What if the soul of man should be 
A wave-reflected star, 
An image broken, a shadow-token 


Of something vast and far ? 
F, W. B. 
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T. Lupton’s “ Thousand Notable Things” 


A Thousand Notable things, of sundry sortes. 
Wherof some are wonderfull, some straunge, 
some pleasant, diuers necessary, a great sort pro- 
fitable and many very precious. 


This Booke bewrayes that some had rather hide, 
which who so buyes their money is not lost ; 
For many a thing therin, if truely tride, 
will gaine much more, thé twenty such wil cost. 
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And diuers else great secretes will detect, 
and other moe of rare or straunge effect. 
It is not made to please some one degree, 
no, no, nor yet to bring a gaine to few: 
For each therby, how ritch or poore they bee, 
may reape much good, & mischiefes great eschew. 
The paines and trauell hethertoo is mine: 
the gaine and pleasure hence forth will be thine. 


Imprinted at London by Iohn Charlewood, 
for Hughe Spooner, dwelling in Lumbardstreete 
at the signe of the Cradle. [1595.] 


No one nowadays would claim for Shakespeare a direct 
acquaintance with Marianus Scholasticus of the Greek 
Anthology on the strength of his last two sonnets, or 
with Anacreon because, after a pleasing dream, Caliban 
exclaims, “I cried to dream again” ;* we recognise that 
he read Plutarch, not in the original, but in an English 
translation, and that though he could perhaps struggle 
with the Latin of Ovid, Golding’s version was by no 
means ignored by him. So much work has been done 
on the sources of Shakespeare’s statements and allusions, 
that we have now a fair knowledge of the books with 
which he must have been familiar, and that there is little 
likelihood of our ideas as to his learning being radically 
changed. The work of his contemporaries has, however, 
naturally enough, been far less closely studied, and 
writers on literary history have not always troubled to 
seek the proximate rather than the ultimate—or what 
passes for the ultimate—sources from which their informa- 
tion is derived. It is so much easier to gain an intimate 
knowledge of the comparatively few great books of Greek 
and Roman times that have come down to us, than to 
have even a superficial acquaintance with the far more 
numerous later works through which the thoughts and 
the fancies which had in them their origin filtered down 
to the sixteenth century, that the temptation is indeed 

reat to leap back at once to the classics, and to claim 
foe writers a scholarship which was possessed by very few 


1 See Johnson’s Preface to his “ Shakespeare.” 
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of their contemporaries, and an acquaintance with works 
which, save in the libraries of professed scholars, can have 
been seldom met with. 

Even in the case of Shakespeare himself, students have 
not always been alive to the possibilities of borrowing 
at second hand. Ina study of his sources published two 
years ago—a book well abreast of contemporary scholar- 
ship in such matters—the author, referring to As you 
Like it, Ill. 11. 196: 

O Lord, Lord! it is a hard matter for friends to meet; but moun- 
tains may be removed with earthquakes and so encounter, 


the latter part of which is, as was long ago noticed, de- 
rived from Pliny’s Historia Naturalis, \l. 83, confesses 
himself puzzled as to whence Shakespeare can have ob- 
tained his knowledge of Pliny, seeing that Holland’s 
translation did not appear until 1601, though the play 
must have been performed at least a year earlier. He 
does not seem to have any idea that the passage from 
Pliny had been in English since 1565 or thereabouts in 
“A Summarie of the Antiquities and wonders of the 
Worlde, abstracted out of the sixtene first bookes of 
Plinie,” where it appears among signs of movings and 
mutations of times, and in connection with other earth- 
quakes, as 


Two mountaines have bene seene naturally hit and touch one another 
as if they had foughten. . . .? 


It is well known to those who have attempted any general 
study of the sources from which the Elizabethans derived 
their material, and especially that used in the tricking 
out of their writings, that in the vast majority of cases 
this material might have been more easily derived from 
books in which it was already brought together for 
use than from those in which it originally appeared. 

1 The work isa translation from the ‘‘ Sommaire des Singularitez de 
Pline” of P. de Changy, but not from the edition of 1559, the only one 
in the British Museum, for it has a dedication absent from this. ‘The 


English translation was reprinted—from a copy lacking the last leaf— 
in 1585 as “* The Secrets and Wonders of the World”; and again in 


1587. 
ccci—2111—November 706 2X 
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Collections of apophthegms, of marvels of nature, of 
“elegant extracts,” even of ready-made similes, abounded 
in the sixteenth century, and further and more detailed 
study of these in order that we may know which were 
the most popular, and in what the peculiarities of each 
consist, and thus have some idea of where to turn for 
what we wish to trace, seems a line of study which might 
at present be pursued with much advantage. The great 
number of borrowings which Mr. H. C. Hart has re- 
cently pointed out ia the works of Robert Greene, from 
“The French Academy” of Pierre de la Primaudaye, 
show how much there is to be done in this direction. I 
hope then that a few notes on one of these Elizabethan 
books of scraps may not, however cursory, be altogether 
without interest, for there can be little doubt that it was 
known and used by writers of its day. 

As I have already indicated, the works containing col- 
lected fragments from the classics fall roughly into four 
groups: (1) books of apophthegms and anecdotes, in- 
cluding stories of all sorts about great men, their sayings 
and deeds; (2) collections of “facts” of natural history, 
generally marvellous; (3) elegant extracts; (4) ready- 
made similes, The third class we need say nothing about ; 
the fourth will only concern us in so far asin some works 
it becomes confused with the first and second. 

The first book printed in England, Caxton’s ‘ Dictes 
and Sayings of the Philosophers,” belongs, of course, to 
the class of books of anecdotes, but we need notice none 
before Udiall’s translation of part of the Apophthegmata 
of Erasmus, published in 1542. Of the collections of 
apophthegms that of Erasmus, first published in 1532, 
is undoubtedly the most important; other works, 
as those of Lucio Domitio Brusoni (1518), and 
Conrad Wolffhart (or Lycosthenes), of ‘ monster” 
fame (1555), though greater in bulk,’ seem to have had 
far less popularity. 

1 The work of Brusoni at a very rough guess contains some 5000 


items. They are arranged, as in most of these works, under subjects 
—‘‘ de avaritia,” “de amore,” &c. 
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Intermediate between these and the books of queer facts 
of natural history, come the large miscellaneous collections, 
as that of J. Herolt, the Exempla virtutum et vitiorum 
atque etiam aliarum rerum maxime memorabilium, 
1555, a large folio of nearly 1500 pages, containing 
some twelve separate collections, including among other 
things summaries of Valerius Maximus and of Aelian. 
But to the general reader—then as now—the smaller 
books seem to have been the more attractive. 

For the marvels of nature there is no work of 
such outstanding importance as that of Erasmus for 
apophthegms, but a few of those most frequently cited 
may be mentioned. Among the early works the Unt- 
versum praedicabile, seu summa de exemplis et rerum 
similitudinibus of Joannes Gorus, or Joannes da San 
Geminiano, an Italian monk of the fourteenth century, 
seems to have been widely known.’ It was intended as 
a compendium of useful illustrations for writers and 
speakers, and as such properly belongs in our fourth 
class, but it contains at the same time a vast amount 
of miscellaneous information. The medical works of 
Petrus Hispanus (Pope John XXI.), who belongs to the 
middle of the thirteenth century, are also frequently re- 
ferred to as the authority for queer statements. But to 
come to later times, the magical works of Cornelius 
Agrippa contain much that is borrowed from classical 
sources, together with a good deal that seems to have 
come from popular tradition. The work of Laevinus 
Lemnius (1505-1568), De Occultis Naturae Miraculis, 
is frequently referred to, and of course the writings of 
Cardan and Pictorius, while one of the most popular 
books of the kind—-perhaps from its handy size and 
convenient arrangement—was the Memorabilia sive 
Arcana of Antoine Mizauld (Mizaldus), a French 
physician and astrologer (c. 1510-1578), from whose 
work that of Lupton is largely derived. 

1 Great use was made of it, as well as of the Similia of Erasmus, in 


Meres’ “ Palladis Tamia,” an attempt to do for English what such 
works as these had done for Latin, 
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In English there had been, as I have said, collections 
out of Pliny; the Variae Historiae of Aelian had been 
translated ; while many stories out of Plutarch were to be 
found in Sandford’s “ Garden of Pleasure,” 1573, as well 
as scattered about elsewhere, and there had of course 
been works on natural history and on medicine, but Lupton 
seems to have been the first to attempt any general col- 
lection of ‘‘ memorable things.” 

Of Lupton himself hardly anything is known. He 
wrote a morality play of no great interest, entitled “ All 
for Money,”* printedin 1578. It is, as the title 
shows, an attack on avarice. His most important work 
was perhaps “Sivqila (Aliquis) Too Good to be True,” 
1580-81, a description, in the form ofa dialogue, of an 
imaginary Utopia, intended to attack by contrast the 
abuses of the.day. In the hands of a person of more 
talent than Lupton much might have been made of the 
idea, but he is a dull writer, and the work is heavy in 
the extreme. He wrote also several tracts of a strongly 
protestant tendency. 

Lupton dedicates his “ Thousand notable Things,” to 
Margaret, Countess of Derby, the wife of Henry Stanly, 
fourth earl, but the dedication contains nothing of in- 
terest. In a ‘* Preface of the Author to the Reader ” 
Lupton expatiates on the toil which the collection 
of his matter had cost him, and the long time employed 
in it. He tells us that he has borrowed his facts from many 
sources ; some from hearsay, some he has translated from 
Latin writers ; a few he has found in old manuscripts, and 
a few also in old printed books. He has a good deal to 
say concerning the astrological items, which he fears may 
not be intelligible to everybody ; but hopes shortly to 
publish a book on the subject. In the meantime 
he refers readers to ‘“‘A Treatise containing many 
proper Tables,”* from which they will be able to dis- 


1 Reprinted in the ‘‘ Shakespeare Jahrbuch,” vol. 4o. 

2 There are a2 number of editions of this little work, which contains 
lists of counties and towns, roads, fairs, &c., the wards and churches of 
London, and other miscellaneous information. 
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cover when and how long each planet reigns—at least 
“‘ such as be of good capacitie and have pregnant wittes”’ 
will be able to discover this. ‘‘ As for the duller sorte, I 
think it is too briefe and too busie.” 

A very large part of Lupton’s book consists, as we 
should expect, of recipes, of strange remedies for common 
ills of man and beast, and these require no discussion 
here, though it would be easy to show that many of them 
are less purely absurd and fantastic than they appear at 
first sight. They are at least based on a conception of 
the universe which, though utterly wrong, was not 
illogically derived from religious and philosophical ideas 
which none then dared to question. Other “secrets” 
were intended to be of value to the householder or house- 
wife, as how to stain ivory green, how to; make a sword 
which would always remain sharp, how to attract pigeons 
to a dove-cote, how to kill various kinds of insects and 
noxious beasts ; while some were merely curious, as how to 
turn a red rose white, how to make an egg-shell rise into 
the air of its own accord. Lupton has a certain number 
of current anecdotes, and many fragments of superstition 
and folk-lore of various kinds—as that robins finding a 
dead body will cover it up, an idea familiar to us from 
childhood ; and he by no means neglects classical stories. 
He tells us, for example, of the poet Philetas—though he 
does not mention his name—who was so light that he had 
to attach leaden soles to his shoes to prevent his being 
carried away by the wind.’ Lastly there are a number of 
astrological scraps of various kinds. 

Of Lupton’s sources—apart from hearsay—the chief 
seems to have been the Memorabilia sive Arcana of 


1 Taken from Antoine Mizauld. If, as is usually stated, the first 
edition of Lupton’s work appeared in 1579, we have here probably the 
explanation of the curious error in Lyly’s “ Euphues and his England ” 
(ed. R. W. Bond, ii. 221), where this story is told of “ Mizaldus the 
Poet.” Lupton has “ A certayne Poet by the report of Mizaldus, dyd 
weare leaden Soles,” &c. Lyly perhaps noted this queer bit of in- 
formation in his commonplace book, with ‘ Mizaldus ” as the authority, 
and afterwards took this in error for the name of the hero of the 
story. 
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Mizauld ; he borrows much also from the classics, espe- 
cially from Pliny and Aelian, though how much of this 
borrowing is direct it would not be easy to say, while 
other sixteenth-century writers, such as Cardan and 
Lemnius, are also frequently cited as authorities. I have 
also noticed several cases of apparent indebtedness to the 
magical works of Cornelius Agrippa. 

Frequently, of course, where Lupton gives a story on 
the authority of De Mizauld as if he were the originator 
of it, this is not the case. For example, the first of the 
thousand. notable things is the tale of how a man walk- 
ing with his sweetheart in a garden plucks a leaf of sage 
and rubs his gums with it—sage being supposed to be good 
for the gums—and suddenly dies ; and how the girl is 
apprehended on a charge of poisoning him; and how, 
protesting her innocence, and wishing to illustrate what 
happened, she takes a leaf from the same tree, and using 
it as her lover had done, dies as he did; and how the 
judge, suspecting that the sage is at fault, causes it to be 
pulled up, and there at the roots is a monstrous toad 
which has infected the whole tree with its venom! . All this 
Lupton gives as from Mizauld, but those who may read 
the present article will hardly need to be reminded that 
it is taken from the ‘‘ Decameron,” the seventh novel of 
the fourth day. 

A few specimens of the different kinds of ‘notable 
things” to be found in Lupton’s work may be not without 
interest ; first, one of his recipes, or perhaps one should 
rather say charms against sickness. It shows Lupton’s 
care to gain credence for his work by the citation of 
authorities. To many of his recipes he adds the statement 
that he himself, or some friend, has proved them : 





The Hoofe of a Beast called Aies (which is a wyld Beast lyke a 
fallowe Deere, having no joyntes in his legges) hath a marvelous vertue 
and strength against the Falling Evyll: for a lytle peece therof en- 
closed in a Ryng, and so the same Ryng put vpon the fynger next the 
lytle fynger: so that the same peece of the Hoofe be turned towarde 
the palme of the hand: it doth recreate them marvelous much that 
are fallen, and immediatly makes them rise vp. A lytle peece of the 
same bare, and put in the hand, by and by closed into a fyst, sud- 
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dainly it dryves away the disease, and rayseth the party that is fallen 
therewith. Which Lemnius sayth he proved once or twyse. And 
Mizaldus sayth that he proved it: putting in a lytle peece of the same 
in the left eare (moving it, as scratching a lytle) of one that had the 
falling sycknes, and it had very good successe, & it was coumpted fora 
myracle. Johannes Agricola dooth say the lyke is done, if a lytle peece 
of the same Hoofe be hanged uppon one that hath the same disease: 
so that it may touche the skyn. I doo heare, sayth Mizaldus, that the 
scrapings or fylings therof is geven in Polonia for the same disease. 
The Hoofe of the ryght hinder foote is to be chosen. But you must 
take heede of false deceyuers, which sels the Hoofes of Oxen or Kyne, 
for the true Hoofes of Axes. 


The two following deal with dreams: one shows what 
certain dreams portend, the other is a recipe, surely 
unnecessary, for having nightmare : 


To dreame that Eagles flyes over your head doth betoken evil for- 
tune. To dreame that you see your face in the water sygnifyes long 
lyfe. To follow Bees betokens gain or profyt. To be marryed sygnifies 
that some of your kynsfolkes is dead. To dreame that you worshyp 
God sygnifyes gladnes. To looke in a glasse doth portende some 
yssewe, or a chylde. To have oyle powred upon you sygnifyes joy. 
Michael Scotus. et Artemidorus. 

If any doth sprinkle his head with the powder of the skinne that a 
Snake doth cast off: gotten or gathered when the Moone is in the ful, 
being also in the fyrst part of Aries, the Ram: he shall see terryble and 
fearefull dreames, And if he shall have it under the plant of his foote, 
he shal be acceptable before Magistrates and Princes. Cardanus. 


The following bit of superstition is curious : 


It is certaynlie and constantlye affyrmed, that on Mydsomer Eve, 
that is the daye before the Nativitie of Saynt Yohn Baptist, there is 
founde under the roote of Mugwoort a cole, which preserves or keepes 
them safe from Plague, the Carbuncle, lightning, the Quarteyn ague, 
and from burning, that beares the same upon them. And Miza/ldus, 
the wryter hereof sayth, that he doeth heare that it is to bee founde 
the same daye under the roote of Planten. Which I knowe to be of a 
trueth, for I have founde them the same day under the roote of 
Platen. Which is especially and chiefly to be found & had, at noone. 


We need not trouble ourselves with Lupton’s astrology, 
but a bit of popular prognostication may be noticed : 
If you take an Oake Aple from an Oake tree, and open the same: 


you shall finde a lytle woorme therin, which if it doth flye away, it 
sygnifies warres : if it creepe, it betokens scarcenes of Corne: if it run 
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about, then it foreshowes the plague. This is the countryman’s 
Astrologie, which they have long observed for trueth. Miza/dus. 


Lupton’s recipes are sometimes of the homeiiest kind. 
We have all heard of smearing a cat’s feet with butter to 
make it stay at home: this method seems likely to be at 
least equally effective : 


If the eares of Cattes be stowde or cutte off, it wyl make them keepe 
home the better. For that then the water (which they can not abyde) 
wyll drop into their eares being open. Mizaldus. 


As an example of stories which the author seems to 
have gathered by report, a tale of a faithful dog may 
serve : 


It was credibly reported to me for a verie trueth that a certaine In- 
keeper in Ware dyed, which had a Dogge that loved him so well, that 
certaine dayes after he mourned and sought for his sayde Maister 
without exztinz of any thing. And when he could not finde his sayde 
Maister, he layd himselfe among the hotte coales in a chymney : who 
though he was pulled out of the fire, yet he went in againe & burned 
him selfe to death. A rare & straunge thing as hath bene heard of. 
I thinke it is harde to finde a servant so loving to his Lord, as this Dog 
was to his Maister. 


Lastly, we may take this odd little note about insects : 


In the common place where the Censors of Venys syttes there never 
enters any Flyes. Gaudent. Merula.1 And in the fleshe Shamble of 
Toledo, a Cittie in Spayne, is not seene but one Flye in all the whole 
yeare. As Leo Paptist? sayeth. And in Westminster Hall, in the Tymber 
worke there, is not to bee founde one Spyder,nor a Spyder webbe. Because 
(as it is thought) the Tymber wherewith the rooffe is buylded was 
brought out of Irelande, and dyd growe there. In all which Countrey 
of Irelande I have not onely hearde it credibly tolde that there is neyther 
Spyder, Tode, nor any other venemous thing: but also that some of 
the earth of that country hath bene brought hether, wheron a Tode 
being layd, she hath dyed presently. Though this be marvelous and 
strange, yet it is true. 


This explains what Dekker means by saying in W% estward 
Ho! IV. i., that “ Westminster never breeds cobwebs,” 

The quotations given will suffice to show what a 
variety of subjects is dealt with. A very large proportion 
of the popular superstitions of the time seem to be 


} G. Merula wrote a work entitled “ Memorabilium libri V.” 1546. 
* I do not know who can be meant by this. 
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touched upon—for instance, the idea that if a dead king- 
fisher be hung up its bill will point in the direction of 
the wind, familiar to readers of Sir Thomas Browne,’ 
and the book is one of which a reprint, properly indexed. 
could hardly fail to be of use to students of the period, 
Unfortunately, its thousand items run into a considerable 
number of pages. The work had great popularity in its 
day, and was reprinted at frequent intervals for more than 
a hundred years. Lowndes and Mr. Hazlitt together 
record ten editions, and there were probably others. 


Correspondence 


When did Shakespeare write his First Play ? 


Mr. Ursan,—The mere sight of this title-question 
suggests two others: Firstly, is it possible that any 
evidence on such a matter can have been overlookt 
by the army of workers in Shakespearean questions? 
Secondly, is not the attempt to solve such a problem 
merely a frivolous waste of time? What can it matter 
whether a man’s active career, or rather one special 
phase of it, began in his twenty-fifth or twenty-eighth 
year ? 

The reader will be able to answer the former query 
when he has perused this little essay : to the latter it 
may be sufficient to reply, that, if the commencement 
of Shakespeare’s theatrical career can be fixed, a large 
proportion of the discussions on disputed points, with 
which his biography is now padded out into Falstafhan 
dimensions, will at once become vain and needless, and 
pass with three-fourths of the “‘ Variorum ” commentaries 
into the realm of things forgotten. 

Beginning then in the middle; starting thence away 
to what may be digested in a short essay, I choose as 
terminus the play of Much Ado about Nothing. ‘The 


1 “ Vulgar Errors,” bk, iii. cap. 10. 
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singular agreement of all the commentators known to 
me in fixing the date of its production in the latter 
half of 1599, or the former half of 1600, gives a fair 
assurance that this choice cannot lead us far into error; 
and the point I am about to notice will, I trust, give 
additional security to this position. In i. 1. 274, we 
find that the day of action is on July 6; and in ii. 1. 
341, that it is then ona Monday; but whether i. 1 is 
on Sunday or Monday does not clearly appear: as, 
however, supper intervenes between the acts, Sunday 
seems to be more probable. 

Now it was a common practise with the Elizabethan 
playwrights to use the almanac of the current year in 
writing the month-days and week-days mentioned in 
their plays; and this practise frequently enables us to 
fix the exact year in which a play was composed. I 
need only refer to a few instances: 4 Mad World my 
Masters, The Puritan, Your Five Gallants, No Wit like 
a Woman's, are all fixt in this way; and many more 
instances may be produced: in fact, this rule was almost 
universal, and plays in which the month-day is mentioned 
as falling on any other week-day than that in the 
current almanac are rare exceptions. A. Dyce was 
fully aware of this, and, although it has pleased the 
editor of the “ New Variorum” to direct the blunted 
shafts of his Teutonic wit against the hypothesis, the 
deliberate opinion and practise of the greatest of our 
editors of old plays weigh far more on the other side. 

Taking, then, Sunday as July 6, we find that the 
only year available for the production of the play was 
1600, which agrees either exactly or within six months 
with the date assigned by all the commentators. I 
assume that this year 1600 is beyond doubt the 
correct one. 

I may just notice that if, as some makers of time 
analyses of Shakespeare’s plays have done, we take 
Monday as July 6, the year of production comes out as 
1590, which would suit Mr. A. E. Brae’s hypothesis that 


this play of 1600 is a revised version of Love’s Labour 
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Won, supposed to have been produced in 1590. But 
any one holding this opinion now is in the position of 
“him that will swear Jeronimo or Andronicus are the 
best plays yet”: that hypothesis has been dead this 
twenty years. 

In v. i. 318 Dogberry tells how the watch heard them 
talk of one Deformed; they say he wears a key in his 
ear and a lock hanging by it and borrows money, &c. 
This “ Deformed” is certainly identical with “ de- 
formed”? Amorphus of Cynthia’s Revels, by Jonson, 
acted by the Chapel boys at Blackfriars at the very time 
when Much -Ado was entered for publication only a few 
months after its production, and J. H. Penniman in The 
War of the Theatres has conclusively shown that 
Amorphts is Antony Monday. Moreover, in iii. 3. 122 
we are informed by the Watchman that “ Deformed ” 
has been a vile thief “ this vii. years,” which takes us 
back to 1593, far earlier than the beginning of Jonson’s 
career. It would seem then that Shakespeare was 
claiming that he had exposed “Deformed” to public 
censure as early as in 1593. The word ‘‘ deformed”? is not 
common in Shakespeare, and the only instance in which 
any personal disparagement can be conveyed by it is in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost iv. 2. 23, where Holofernes says of 
Antony Dull, “O thou monster Ignorance, how deformed 
dost thou look.” If then Antony Dull=Antonio 
Balladino = Puntarvolo = Amorphus = Deformed = 
Antony Monday, the date of the play is in 1593. All 
these equations have long since been proved elsewhere ; 
the first “ Dull” by myself; the others, Balladino, &c. 
(in Jonson) by Mr. Penniman. And this has been by 
Many esteemed to be Shakespeare’s first play: it is 
certain that no other play can be shown to have pre- 
ceded it, or to date earlier than 1593. 

This is not the place to attempt the chronological 
arrangement of the thirty-six plays in the Folio: it is 
sufficient to say that there is no difficulty in accom- 
modating it to the one fact disclosed in the present 
theory—namely, that the first complete play, Love’s 
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Labour’s Lost, was produced in 1593, and that the old 
tradition, that Shakespeare, at any rate during the life of 
Elizabeth, supplied two complete plays every year, is in 
exact accordance with Meres’ list, which is the touch- 
stone for any theory as to the plays produced before 
1598. For from 1593 to 1597 five years would require 
ten plays ; and for two of the twelve recorded by Meres, 
Titus Andronicus and Love’s Labours Won, few critics will 
be bold enough to claim more than a probable guess for 
the latter, or any possibility of Shakespeare working on 
the former. Mr. J. M. Robertson’s book, ‘‘ Who Wrote 
Titus Andronicus ?” has definitely settled that matter. 
One play, however, not mentioned by Meres was 
certainly in part written by Shakespeare. Some twenty 
years since my opinion, that the Talbot scenes in 
Z. Henry VI. Act iv. Scenes 2-7 were of his production, 
was confirmed by Mr. Swinburne’s announcing the 
same result, which he had come to on purely esthetic 
grounds; and there is strong external evidence to the 
same effect. This play was acted as a “‘ newenterlude ” 
(n e) at the Rose between March 3 1591-2 and 
January 1592-3 on fifteen occasions. In that year Nash 
in his Pierce Penniless (not later than August) speaks of 
Talbot’s “triumph” on the stage ; of the embalming of 
his bones in the tears of at least ten thousand spectators ; 
of their imagining him as ‘‘fresh bleeding”; and gives 
him the title of “the terror of the French.” These 
last words occur verbatim in i. 4, 42, and echoes of this 
“terror” are found all through the play; in iii. 3, 6, 
Joan says “Let frantic Talbot triumph tor a while”’ ; 
and the bleeding refers to “‘ Enter Talbot wounded” in 
his death scene. One would think there could be no 
doubt as to identifying the play; but Payne Collier had 
his forgeries to back up ; so he invented a “lost play” 
on this same subject ; and was so confident in his asser- 
tions as to mislead most critics of that time : the more 
so as none of them noticed that these scenes iv. 2-7 are 
not numbered in the original edition, but thrust into 
the middle of iv. 2, thus clearly indicating that they 
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form no part of the original play, but really con- 
stitute the additions which justify Henslow in calling 
it a “new ” interlude. 

After this praise of Shakespeare’s work was published 
by Nash, Greene, alarmed at the enormous sudden 
popularity of this Pierce pamphlet, inserted in his 
“Groatsworth of Wit,” near the end, just before the 
Fable and the letter to his wife, the celebrated Address 
to his quondam acquaintance in which Shake-scene is 
introduced. ‘This address was added shortly before his 
death, ‘‘while life gives leave albeit weakness will 
scarce suffer me to write.” On September 3 he died. 
I shall not now enter on the briary track of contro- 
versy as to the trio whom he addresses, although there 
is still some addition needed to the heap of commen- 
tary accumulated by Shakespeare’s biographers; my 
present subject concerns only the one sentence descrip- 
tive of the poet-player. 

Before entering on this I ask the reader’s attention to 
the following dates : 

1592. June 22. Theatres closed till December 29 on 
account of the plague. 

' August 8, for R. Jones. Pierce Pennilessentered in the 
Stat. Reg. This publication was hurried on, while Nash 
was stopping with his patron, Archbishop Whitgift, at 
Croydon. 

Between August 8 and September 3 Greene on his 
death-bed writes the address to the three poets against 
the player. 

December 8, for W. Wright. Kindheart’s dream 
entered S. R. 

1592-3. January 12 for J. Danter. Pierce ‘Penniless 
entered §. R. This was a new edition with additions, 
among which is a statement by Nash that he had 
intended to print an epistle “to the ghost of Robert 
Greene” in the first issue (z.¢.,on August 8). This 
palpable falsehood (for Greene did not die till three 
weeks after), combined with a plausible inference that 
because the bulk of the Groatsworth must have been 
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written early in 1592, therefore the address to the three 
laywriters must also have been early, has misled all the 
Gnshan as to the true bearing of this document, and 
the inferences to be made from it, which we will now 
examine—as far as the present subject requires. 

(1) “The upstart Crow” implies that the new player- 
poet had only recently (say in the session of February 19 
to June 22) been bombasting his blank verse. 

(2) “Beautitied with our feathers” implies that the 
play specially aimed at was one originally composed by 
Greene himself, Marlow, Peele, and another (Lodge or 
Nash), but subsequently appropriated by Shake- 
scene, that is, issued as a new play in consequence of his 
additions. I assert positively that no known play except 
1. Henry VI. fulfils these conditions ; ifthere is another, 
let those who allege that this point is not proven simply 
name the play. 

) ** That with his tiger’s heart wrapt in a player’s 
hide ” so distinctly refers to 


Oh tyger’s hart wrapt in a woman’s hide. 
Richard Duke of York, Sc. 3, 1. 172 (3. H. VI. i. 4, 137) 


as to imply that this play also was in the possession of 
the same company that owned 7. Henry VI., and await- 
ing similar treatment ; which, indeed, it received about 
two years later on. 

(4) ‘‘Supposing he is as well able to bombast out a 
blank verse as the best of you” is directly aimed at 
Marlow, and intended to excite his jealousy. The proof 
that the attempt entirely failed is that, when L. 
Strange’s men reopened at the Rose on December 29 
they brought out Marlow’s tragedy of The Guise on 
January 30, one month from the opening, one day before 
the reclosing on account of the plague. 

(5) ‘‘ And being an absolute Johannes factotum ” may 
mean merely being actor, play-vamper, and possibly 
poet; for Venus and Adonis was published April 18 
prox., about seven months after; or it may mean that 
Shakespeare had a hand not only in Histories such as 
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Henry VI., but also in the other new plays of 
L. Strange’s company, as Titus and Vespasian or the 
Tanner of eansdk. 

(6) “Is in his own conceit the only Shake-scene 
in a country.” Enough has been written by many anent 
Shake-scene: but I may point out that a ‘‘a country ” 
does not mean England, but the “county” of Surrey ; 
the other theatres of London were in Middlesex. 

The special conclusion from all these explanatory 
details, which were needed rather to clear the way than 
as foundation for my theory, is that everything that I 
have been able to gather tends to one result—namely, 
that anterior to the acting of z. HenryVI.on March 3, 
1591-2, there is absolutely no notice of any kind of 
Shakespeare as a writer; nor, indeed, if we do not 
accept the line in Peele’s Edward I., 


And shake thy spear in honor of his name 


as an allusion to him, is there any indication of him as 
an actor. Nevertheless, if we examine the chronological 
schemes that have been framed for the succession of his 
plays, from Malone downward, we find that three, four, 
or even seven are assigned to dates anterior to the 
plague of 1592: Malone, Chalmers and Drake holding 
to the more moderate number, which are doubled by 
Stokes, Fleay, and the New Shakspere Society. It is not 
difficult to trace the origin of this error. ‘The know- 
ledge of stage history was (and unfortunately still is) 
very imperfect among the editors of Shakespeare; and 
two plausible, but unfortunately erroneous, “ fixings ” 
have, especially in later schemes, been egregiously mis- 
leading : one of these is the notice of the earthquake 
“eleven years since,” which “ fixed”” Romeo and Fultet 
to 1591 or 1592; the other the line, “‘ Learning late 
deceast in beggary,” which “fixed ” Midsummer Night’s 
Dream to 1592 or 1593. Other similar examples may 
be adduced, as these are prominent and sufficient for 
my present purpose. Having taken some one such date 
as certain, the chronologer carefully selected all the 
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plays that in his judgement were inferior to the fixed 
one, and by hook or crook forced them into earlier 
positions. This was not always easy ; but, as the process 
emptied a good many places in the later dates, it was 
easy to arrange the later plays; and the unanimity and 
consequent probable correctness of the dates assigned to 
the last two-thirds of the whole is really remarkable. 
As to the first-third, or those in Meres’ list of 1598, 
much remains to be done. This present essay is intended 
as a foundation stone of a complete scheme. It pro- 
fesses to give a sure starting point in the dates of 
Z. Henry VI. and Love’s Labour’s Lost,| and thus to 
avoid the rock on’ which most early navigators have 
been wreckt—namely, the reckoning of their longitude 
from some illusory island, which, however plainly indi- 
cated on their ship’s cards, has never had any real 
existence. 

In conclusion I would point especially to the fact that 
another very disturbing influence in the arrangement of 
Shakespeare’s plays, the assignment to him in whole or 
part of many (¢.g. Fair Em, Sir IT. More, The Birth of 
Merlin, etc.) not included in the first Folio, has of late 
years been gradually eliminated ; the judgement of the 
old player-editors of the player-poet in their selection 
has been amply vindicated. The one apparent ex- 
ception, Pericles, is fully explained by their not having 
the copyright. 

F. G. Freay. 


The Vaughan Election Chair 


‘Mr. Ursan,—I enclose a sketch of the Vaughan Election 
Chair. Through the kindness of Miss Lloyd of Hengwrt, 


‘The certainty of the date of the first complete play lies in the 
fact, which can easily be proved, that no allusion to any event as contem- 
porary of earlier date than 1593 has been found in any work of Shake- 
speare; the earliest being that in Errors. ii. 2, 125 to France “ making 
war against her hair,” which fixes a limiting date for that play of July, 
1593. Antony Dull was the suggestive sign-post who directed me to 
that year: but I do not in any way rely on him as my conclusive 
authority. Allusions to Jater years are frequent. 
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Dolgelly, co. Merioneth, I was enabled to obtain it some 
years since. The Chair itself is now, I understand, in 
the custody of Mrs. Vaughan of Nannau. The initials 
R. W. V. are those of Sir Robert-Williames Vaughan, the 
second baronet, who represented Merionethshire from 
1792 to 1835, was elected each time and chaired on 
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election in this Chair. The date of every election is 
recorded on the central panel. The initials H. N. and 
K. N. are those of Hugh Nannau and his wife. W.V.on 
the top rail stands for one of the brothers of the first 
baronet, at least so 1 was informed. The baronetcy was 
created on July 28, 1791, the first holder being Sir 
Robert Howel Vaughan. He was the third son of 
Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt, by Janet, daughter and 
co-heir of Hugh Nannau, of Nannau, Dolgelly. Sir 
R. H. Vaughan died in 1792, and was ‘succeeded by his 


ccci—2111—November ’06 2. 
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eldest son, the user of the Chair, who died at Nannau in 
1843. The third baronet, also Robert-Williames, died 
s. p.in 1859 aged 55, when the baronetcy became ex- 
tinct. Hengwrt, an ancient house, was, when I explored 
it, full of fine old family furniture, books and curios. 
It will be remembered as the original home of the fine 
“‘ Hengwrt MSS.,”’ now at Peniarth—a collection formed 
by Robert Vaughan in the seventeenth century, and 
still intact. For many years Hengwrt was the home of 
the late Miss Frances Power Cobb, who resided there 
with her lifelong friend, Miss Lloyd. The Nannau and 
Hengwrt estates are still in the possession of a branch ot 
the Vaughan family. To the Cornhill Magazine some 
twenty years ago Miss Cobb contributed a most interest- 
ing paper on old-time life at Hengwrt, Nannau and 
Doluwcheogryd, the last-named house being part of the 
Hengwrt-Nannau estate. I may add that a handsome 
Chippendale Election Chair is preserved in the Dorchester 
Museum, and unless my memory is at fault there is 
another at the Tol-house, Yarmouth, but these were 
neither of them private property nor inscribed, while the 


Vaughan Chair is. 
C. R. B. Barrett. 


Laurence Sterne and the Coronation of George III 


Mr. Ursan,—The following extract from the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Fournal for Saturday, October- 3, 1761, is an 
interesting supplement to Dr. Lee’s account of Sterne in 
the Dictionary of National Biography, liv., p. 209. 


At the Village at Coxwould, in Yorkshire, the Coronation was cele- 
brated in the following Manner: A large Ox was roasted whole, with 
his Head on and Horns gilt, and all the Parishioners invited to Dinner 
after Divine Service, which was perform’d by the Rev. Dr Sterne; 
who, on that Occasion, preach’d a Sermon from 2 Chron. xv. 14, 15. 
And they sware unto the Lord with a loud Voice, and with Shouting, and 
with Trumpets, and with Cornets. And all Fudah rejoiced at the Oath, 


This was the “excellent sermon” he preached extem- 
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porarily, giving “‘great content” to his congregation: 
There is no notice of this celebration in the contemporary 
GENTLEMAN'S Macazine, so perhaps you will allow me 
to make good the omission in this, our time. 


H. R. Letcuron. 


Review 


“A Sarttor’s GaRLAND.” Selected and edited by Joun 
MaseFiELp. (Methuen: 35. 6d. net.) 


No one could have been more happily chosen to edit 
such a book as this than Mr. Masefield, himself both a 
poet and an ex-sailor ; and one can find in his book all 
the best poems and ballads that have been written in 
English about the sea and about sailors, saving only a 
few by modern writers, which are protected by copyright. 
We regret, with Mr. Masefield, the absence of any poems 
by Mr. Swinburne; and to make room for these, we 
could have spared a good deal else. For the chief fault 
of the book is that it is too large. There are 320 pages, 
crown octavo, and the type is small ; how much pleasanter 
the book would have been, in a size small enough to be 
slipped into the pocket, and printed in a type large 
enough to be read in comfort by the light struggling 
through a porthole, or the lantern dimly burning! Gladly 
would we have seen the expense thus spared spent on better 
paper and a less ugly, less flimsy binding. 

We have no doubt that the editor was told to fill these 
320 pages, and he has done it most ably. We may 
perhaps take exception to the arrangement of his matter, 
when we find ballads jostling Shakespeare, and the 
“Forsaken Merman” arm-in-arm with the “ Ancient 
Mariner” ; but on consideration we can suggest no better 
method. We may tire of reading through reams of 
‘Gallant Seamen’s Resolutions” and ‘‘Sailor’s Delights ” 
—broadside ballads of the later type—but we cannot see 
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how Mr. Masefield was to avoid them, granted those 320 
pages that had to be filled. 

The parts that interest us most are the Introduction at 
the beginning, and the Chanties at the end. Mr. Mase- 
field points out that it is curious that so maritime a 
nation should have produced so little good sea-verse till 
recent times. ‘Our true sea-epics,” he says, “are 
written in prose rather than in verse,” and instances 
Hakluyt, Purchas, “Sir Francis Drake Reviv’d,” and 
Exquemeling. The English sailor has not been much 
belauded by the poets, because there is little to say in 
praise or blame of him. He has not changed, Mr. Mase- 
field tells us, since Chaucer’s time, and remains the “‘ good 
felawe” he was then. Pirates have received more attention 
and better verse ; an outlaw was ever dear to the English 
heart. Sir Andrew Barton, John Ward, Captain Kidd, and 
others, have their ballads no less than Admirals Benbow, 
Blake and Nelson. 

The Chanties, we must suppose, if not Mr. Masefield’s 
original contribution to the volume, at least have been 
edited here by one who has sung them familiarly, and can 
write an interesting and authoritative preface on the 
subject. Is it fantastic to imagine that they are the 
most obvious survival we possess nowadays of the da/latio 
of the primitive dancing-ring? Folklorists tell us that 
the origin of ballads and all popular verse that has a 
refrain is be found in the universal and innate habit of 
accompanying bodily or manual labour with a rhythmic 
chant or song; and in these chanties we have all the 
essentials. A number of men are at work together ; 
one of them leads a song, the rest bear the burden, and 
at the accustomed word they haul or furl- or drive at the 
capstan-bar. Can we not say that this is the nearest modern 
equivalent of the conditions under which popular verse 
and song originated? Suppose a victory had been won, 
a murder committed, a leviathan seen—would not a ballad 
result? We almost shrink from asking Mr. Masefield 
if such a thing has ever come into his experience. Or is 
the popular Muse indeed dead ? 
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Most of the authors included are famous names ; but 
we note charming poems by Father John Gray and Mr. 
D. C. Scott. But most we like the little poem ‘‘ Out- 
wards ” on page 14, and we are anxious to learn who its 
author may be. It has slipped from the Table of Con- 
tents (which, by the way, seems to attribute the ballad of 
the “‘ Lowlands of Holland ”’ to Shakespeare and * The 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada” to William Warner). 
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FTER enjoying a fairly long spell of immunity from 
influenza, Sylvanus Urban has at last (for the 


fourth or fifth time) fallen a victim. When he can 
neither eat nor drink nor sleep nor smoke, when his tongue 
is furred and his brow fevered, Sylvanus’s pen is in no 
mood for prancing and curvetting. He regrets that he 
never learned to dictate paragraphs to an amanuensis. 
Certain popular preachers of the Victorian age were reputed 
to keep secretaries at their bedside to take down any heaven- 
sent thoughts that might come on the wings of the night. 
Sylvanus Urban has no secretaries or typewriters watching 
round him. If he wakes in the middle of the night, he 
usually tries to go to sleep again ; but to-night—“ Sleepless 
himself to give to others sleep’’"—he must put his poor 
reluctant pen through its paces. 


Prominent in the tiny bookcase at his bedfoot is the 
eight-volume edition of George Crabbe (1834), edited by 
the poet’s worthy son, Edward FitzGerald’s life-long 
friend. It is not everybody who knows that Crabbe was 
a confirmed opium-eater. To the constant but moderate 
use of opium the son ascribed his father’s good health 
and longevity. Yet on one occasion the drug must have 
played havoc with the poet’s brain. In the journal of 
his visit to London, July 1817, when leaders of society 
united to honour him, he recorded : 
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I would not appear to myself superstitious. I returned late last 
night, and my reflections were as cheerful as such company could make 
them .. .; yet for the first time these many nights I was incom- 
moded by dreams such as would cure vanity for a time in any mind 
where they could gain admission. Some of Baxter’s mortifying spirits 
whispered very singular combinations. . . . Awake I had been with the 
high, the apparently happy : we were very pleasantly engaged and my 
last thoughts were cheerful. Asleep, all was misery and degradation. 

In that most impressive poem ‘“‘The World of Dreams ” 
he set down in detail the sinister experiences to which he 
referred in his journal. Sylvanus is scared out of his 
wits as he reads : 


Where am I now? and what to meet ? 
Where I have been entrapt before ; 
The wicked city’s vilest street,— 
I know what I must now explore. 
The dark-brow’d throng more near and more, 
With murderous looks are on me thrust, 
And lo! they ope the accursed door, 
And I must go—I know I must ! 

But the poem ends triumphantly with ‘‘I to Freedom 
wake.” In Coleridge’s ‘‘ Pains of Sleep,” also written 
under the influence of opium, no ray of hope pierces the 
dense, despairing gloom. 


But to come to more cheerful topics. Sylvanus Urban 
has been reading with much pleasure “A Catalogne of 
Books printed for Private Circulation,” collected and 
described by Bertram Dobell. So far back as 1884 Mr. 
Dobell projected this catalogue; from time to time, 
during the past fifteen years, he has issued occasional 
instalments ; and now we have the complete book, a 
closely-printed demy 8vo. of some 240 pages in double 
columns. Every book catalogued has been at some time 
or other in the possession of Mr. Dobell, who, instead 
of giving us a bare skeleton list of titles, to nearly every 
entry has appended useful and entertaining notes. Occa- 
sionally the sins of poetasters provoke a burst of mild 
sarcasm from the annotator ; but the summer-lightning 
is innocuous, and Mr. Dobell may say with Ben Jonson : 


All gall and copperas from his ink he draineth ; 
Only a little salt remaineth. 
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Not a few privately-printed books and pamphlets were 
issued in the thirties and forties of the last century from 
the press of Charles Clark, of Great Totham, Essex, who 
in later years removed to Heybridge, where he died—in 
complete seclusion—in 1880. Among the books that he 
printed were Tusser’s ‘‘ Hundreth Good Poyntes of 
Husbandrie,” Stephen Gosson’s “ Pleasant Quippes for 
Upstart Newfangled Gentlewomen,” and “The Style of 
Preaching four hundred years ago.” His original writings 
are described in the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” 
as “exceedingly silly and indecent”; but Mr. Dobell 
charitably urges that this condemnation is far too sweeping. 
It must be allowed that many of the leaflets issued from 
Great Totham were of an ephemeral character. No 
importance can be claimed for such metrical opuscula as 
“On a Sheep being stolen from Mr. Clark’s during the 
severe weather in 1837,” “To Mr. Bicker, Butcher, of 
Rendham, Suffolk, on reading the announcement of his 
marriage to Miss Daniels after a courtship of thirty 
years,” &c. Clark was an ardent Malthusian, and would 
have rejoiced at the declining birth-rate which in certain 
quarters is viewed withso much alarm. Another interest- 
ing private press was the ‘‘ Rochester Press” (1858-76) 
of the engraver Edwin Roffe,a most amiable and ingenuous 
antiquary. 


The partial destruction of Selby Abbey by fire has 
caused widespread lamentation. Already practical, hard- 
headed Yorkshiremen are devising schemes for restora- 
tion ; but, however well and carefully the work be done, 
the sense of antiquity will be missing in the renovated 
structure. What Selby will be without its abbey only 
those who know the dull town by the sluggish river can 
even imagine. The long, sleepy street, the flat country- 
side, devoid of beauty, were ennobled by the great abbey 
that, built for men to worship in, became itself in time 
an object of worship—this epic in stone dating from the 
days of the Conquest. There can be no doubt that the 
installation of the new organ, with its gas-engine, was the 
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cause of the calamity, and we can all sympathise with the 
sturdy cleric who is said to have exclaimed: “ Better do 
without an organ than run so great a risk.” Hot-water 
pipes, gas, electric light, are all destructive agents in old 
buildings, and the counsel of perfection would seem to be 
to avoid these artificial means of lighting and heating. 
Old-fashioned fires and wax candles were good enough 
for our ancestors, and should suffice for us. 


By an oversight the name of Sylvanus Urban’s old 
friend Professor Alexandre Beljame, of the Sorbonne, 
who died Sept. 17, was omitted from last month’s 
obituary list. The book by which M. Beljame will be 
remembered is “‘ Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres en 
Angleterre au dix-huitiéme siécle,” published in 1883. 
Sylvanus’s copy was presented to him by the author, and 
bears on the fly-leaf the inscription, “‘ Témoignage de 
Sympathie Littéraire.” A most useful and entertaining 
book of reference it is. M. Beljame was a genuine 
student ; in every instance he went to original authorities, 
and his “ Bibliographie”’ is particularly valuable. A host 
of English friends will long cherish his memory. 


It is distressing to learn that rare books have recently 
been stolen from the Bodleian Library. A few decades 
ago this class of offence was not uncommon, but of late 
years librarians have kept a more watchful eye on their 
treasures. None can accuse Mr. E. B. Nicholson, 
Bodley’s librarian, of being a careless custodian, and it 
must be peculiarly exasperating to that zealous officer to 
find that he has been outwitted by a wily, unscrupulous 
homo trium litterarum. He may rest assured that he has 
the honest sympathy of scholars, who will be eager to 
learn that the treasures have been recovered and that 
condign punishment has been awarded to the culprit. 


To their excellent series, “‘ Memorials of the Counties 
of England,” Messrs. Bemrose have recently added, 
“© Memorials of Old Wiltshire,” the work of various hands, 
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under the general editorship of Miss Alice Dryden. 
Sylvanus Urban is particularly charmed by Lady 
Tennant’s chapter on Salisbury Plain. How deeply she 
loves the Wiltshire Downs, and how sympathetically she 
writes about them, one short extract will show : 


Those who live near the Downs, and have come to know them, miss 
the freedom of their beauty in other parts. Large woods oppress 
them ; hills seem altogether too high and near; walls, though crannied 
with moss and fern fronds, restrict and constrain; and as for hedges, 
they seem like blinkers upon the sight. It is not that they do not see 
beauty in these things, but they learn to want the road that has for its 
sole margin the crimson sainfoin and flowering toad-flax and the 
slender wheat; or the road that lies like a white thread across the 
Down, turning sickle-shaped towards the stack built on the sky line. 


What a Home of the Muses was Wilton in the days of 
that great and gracious lady whom the poets loved to 
honour, “ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother”! Here 
Spenser was received as a guest on Sir Philip Sidney’s in- 
troduction ; here the young Samuel Daniel found his 
“best school”; and here, in December 1603, Shake- 
speare’s company acted before the King. Monsieur 
Jourdain, who contributes the paper on “ Literary Associa- 
tions,” treats pleasantly and learnedly not only of Wilton 
but of Tisbury, the birthplace of Sir John Davies; of 
Bemerton, where George Herbert “lived his gentle life 
and meditated his pious acrostics,” and a later rector, the 
mystical John Norris, “ Bene latuit” (as the tablet in the 
church commemorates) ; and of Amesbury, where tradi- 
tion says that Gay wrote (in a grotto) the “ Beggar’s 
Opera.” The admirable chapter dealing with William 
Beckford, the magnificent creator of short-lived Fonthill 
and immortal “ Vathek,” is also from the pen of M. 
Jourdain. 
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EpMoNTON gives its name to one 
of the Middlesex hundreds, and 
is named in Domesday Book as 
Adelmetone. Lysons conjectures 
that the word is derived from 
Adelm or Eadhelm, probably a 
Saxon landowner or person of 
importance in the neighbourhood. 
In the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, Edmonton was held by 
Ansgar, Master of the Horse; 
when the Domesday survey was 
made it was in the hands of 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, together 
with the adjoining manor of En- 
field. Later on, the manor was 
purchased by Henry VIII., and 
afterwards formed part of Queen 
Henrietta Maria’s marriage settle- 
ment. The rectory and advowson 
were given by Edward VI. to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, 
who still hold them. 

The parish church, dedicated 
to All Saints, is as a foundation 
one of the oldest in the county, 
although the present building 
dates only from the fifteenth cen- 
tury. There is yet a bricked-up 
Norman arch to be seen in one of 
the walls. The tower is of a 
common though picturesque type, 
but the appearance of the body 
of the building has been quite 
destroyed. The vulgar-minded 
persons who had charge of the 
church in 1772 caused the whole 
exterior, save the tower, to be 
encased in brick, while wooden 
frames were substituted for the 
stone mullions of the windows. 
Robinson, an authority on the 
history of the neighbourhood, 
says that one of the church- 
wardens at that time was a 


bricklayer, and the other a car- 
penter ! 

A chantry chapel was attached 
to Edmonton Church by Peter 
Faneleur, who died in 1361, but 
of this chapel no traces survive. 
All chantries were swept away at 
the Reformation. Within the 
church are some monuments to 
the wife and other kinsfolk of Sir 
Hugh Myddleton, of New River 
fame, and a few late and unim- 
portant brasses. The most not- 
able of those who sleep here is 
Charles Lamb, who lies without 
the church. His resting - place, 
marked by an insignificant head- 
stone, is on the west side of the 
path running southwards through 
the graveyard. 

The little house where Lamb 
lived while he was in Edmonton 
still stands. It is only a stone’s 
throw from the church, and being 
now named Lamb’s Cottage is 
easily identified by the wayfarer. 
Formerly it was called Bray 
Cottage, and inhabited by a couple 
named Walden. Hither came 
Charles and Mary Lamb in 1833. 
They had lived chiefly at Enfield 
since Elia left the India Office 
and his cottage near the river at 
Islington, but the periods of in- 
sanity from which Mary Lamb had 
suffered all her life had become 
so frequent that constant super- 
vision was called for, beyond the 
care and devotion which her 
brother lived to lavish upon her. 
Mrs. Walden had before attended 
her in these sad times of aberra- 
tion, and to be within reach of 
her services again the sister and 
brother went to live in her house 
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at Edmonton, where Charles Lamb 
died in the following year. He 
was buried in the spot that he 
himself had chosen only a fort- 
night before, whilst walking in the 
churchyard with his sister. His 
epitaph was written by his friend 
Cary, assistant librarian at the 
British Museum, who is well known 
for his translation of Dante. 
Mary Lamb survived her brother 
thirteen years, and when she died 
in 1847 she was laid with him in 
Edmonton churchyard. 

In the time of Henry VII. an 
inhabitant of Edmonton, one 
Peter Fabell, gained for himself 
great renown by reason of his 
learning and his many cunning 
deeds, Tradition says that his 
master-feat was to deceive the 
Arch-deceiver. Fabell is the sub- 
ject of the anonymous play called 
The Merry Devil of Edmonton, and 
is thus introduced by the Pro- 
logue : 


Peter Fabell, a renowned scholar, 

Whose fame hath still been hither- 
to forgot 

By all the writers of this latter 


age. 

In Middlesex his birth and his 
abode, 

Not full seven miles from this 
great famous city, 

That for his fame in sleights and 
magic won, 

Was call’d the merry Fiend of 
Edmonton. 

If any here make doubt of such a 
name, 

In Edmonton yet fresh unto this 
day, 

Fird. in the wall of that old 
ancient church, 

His monument remaineth to be 
seen ; 
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His memory yet in the mouths of 
men, 
That whil’st he lived he could 


deceive the Devil. 


The monument now no longer 
exists. The Merry Devil of Edmon- 
ton has wrongly been ascribed by 
some to Shakespeare and by others 
to Drayton. 

Another vanished stone bore 
the following remarkable epitaph : 


Hic jacet Newberry Will, 

Vitam finivit cum Cochiz Pill, 

Quis administravit ? Bellamy Sue. 

Quantum quantitat ? nescio,— 
Scisne tu? 

Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 


The person thus commemorated 
died in 1695, and is supposed to 
have been an ostler at an inn in 
the village. Whether this inn was 
The Bell, where John Gilpin ought 
to have dined with his wife but 
did not, I do not know. 

In Edmonton parish there was 
formerly a house called Pymmes, 
named after the Pymme family, 
who were settled here in the time 
of Edward II. They seem to 
have given their name to Pymmes 
brook—unless the brook gave its 
name to them—an important tri- 
butary of the Lea, which has its 
rise in Hadley Wood and runs 
through Southgate and Bowes 
and other hamlets of Edmonton. 
Pymmes, described by an old writer 
as “a proper little house,” was 
once the property of the great 
Lord Burghley. 

Wyre Hall was another old 
mansion of medieval Edmonton. 
It was rebuilt in 1611, and later 
demolished altogether. Its name 
was doubtless derived from the 
Wyrehalle family, landowners here 
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in the time of the third Edward. 
The modern Wyre Hall, standing 
on the opposite bank of Pymmes 
brook, is often called Weir Hall— 
a corruption of the original title 
evidently due to the weir in the 
brook immediately at its gates. 

Near the church there is to this 
day a large open space known as 
the Hyde or Hyde Field, covered 
with market gardens. It is said 
to have received its name from 
the means by which an artful lady 
of olden times managed to possess 
herself of it. She prayed the king 
a gift of as much land as she could 
compass with a bull’s hide, and her 
request being granted, she cut the 
hide into strips and with them 
managed to enclose this pleasant 
little plot of nearly three hundred 
acres. But similar legends are 
very ancient and not uncommon, 
and are not confined to Edmonton 
and Carthage. 

Many old deeds yet remain to 
record the passing from hand to 
hand of estates in Edmonton, and 
preserve the names of fields and 
holdings, as well as of people, by 
this time forgotten in the locality 
itself. Among the holdings are 
the Langhege field, the Coldesfeld, 
the Yarildefeld, le Heyfeld, la 
Stinkindelond, and some water 
called Medesange. ‘The prior and 
canons of Holy Trinity, Aldgate, 
one of the wealthiest monastic 
bodies in London or Middlesex, 
are often named in these docu- 
ments. 

One such deed records a curious 
survival of the primitive exchange 
and barter system, or the custom 
of paying in kind. It is a “Re- 
lease by Wymarca, late wife of 
Hugh Peverel of Edelmeton, to 
Eustace, the prior, and the con- 


vent of Holy Trinity, London, of 
all her right by way of dower or 
otherwise in the lands and tene- 
ments they had by gift of the said 
Hugh in Edelmeton and London ; 
for which release they have granted 
her weekly, during her life, four 
white cakes and seven gallons of 
conventual beer, three servitors’ 
loaves and seven gallons of inferior 
beer, a dish of pottage daily, and 
four shillings at Christmas for 
clothing.” This deed is dated 
“The morrow of St. Andrew,” 
in the fifty-fourth year of Henry 
Ill. 

The following deed, executed in 
the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, gives the names of various 
pieces of land. It is a grant by 
William de la Forde of Edolme- 
ton, to Sir Walter de London, 
archdeacon of Norfolk, for 45 
marcs, of 12d. yearly rent and 43 
acres of land in Edolmeton, viz., 
in Deringespictel, Aldecote, Nap- 
lande, Tichelberch, Pirefeld, Stoni- 
feld, Anneisis Pichtel, Forefeld, 
and Nicholes Picthtel, paying him 
6d. yearly and 4d. to Sir Robert 
de Ageilun for all services saving 
the king’s service.” A picthtel or 
pightle was a small enclosure, and 
the three above-named were de- 
signated after Dering, Anneis, and 
Nichole respectively. 

A third document, dating per- 
haps from the time of Richard I., 
records the grant by Geoffrey de 
Say to Robert Solvein of half a 
virgate of land in Edelmeton, 
called Tingelborh and Neupland, 
“acrofte between the Hide and the 
way,” and some land in Aldecote. 
For these and lands he already 
held Solvein was to render a pair 
of gilt spurs, value sixpence, or 
sixpence in money. 
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Edmonton parish formerly con- 
tained many “hamlets,” such as 
Southgate or Southstreet, Winch- 
more Hill, Palmer’s Green, Bowes, 
the Tile Kiln, Bourne End, and 
others. Some of these are hamlets 
still, others have expanded into 
towns full of houses jostling each 
other for elbow-room. Southgate 
was the most important of the 
hamlets for a good many years, on 
the strength of being the first to 
possess a church apart from the 
parish church, though not inde- 
pendent of it. 

Southgate was so named from 
being located at the south en- 
trance to Enfield Chase. Until 
quite recently it was remarkable 
for its rural, old-world appearance. 
The traveller, leaving behind him 
the profane precincts of the rail- 
way station, would soon find him- 
self on a rising road flanked on one 
side by an old-world dwelling with 
thatched roof, and on the other 
divided by a ‘‘strip of herbage” 
from a stately line of trees, and a 
fine old red-brick wall enclosing 
the Queen Anne house and grounds 
known as Arno’s Grove, the resi- 
dence of a well-known cricketing 
family, the Walkers. Thus he 
would approach the wide village 
green, with the church spire rising 
through the trees on the left, and 
the old Cherry Tree Inn conspic- 
uous on his right hand. But even 
as these words are being written 
the pagan builder is stretching out 
his mercenary grasp towards this 
picturesque spot, and the brick- 
layer’s trowel has sounded South- 
gate’s knell. 

No builder, however, can touch 
Broomfield House and its magni- 
ficently timbered grounds, for 
these are now public property. 
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Broomfield, lying just to the south 
of the village, is notable for its 
grand elm avenue, which is be- 
lieved to have formed the approach 
to Enfield Chase, while the house 
itself is said to have been used as 
a hunting-box by JamesI, The 
fine entrance-gate to the grounds 
is Jacobean, and the old red-brick 
wall dates from Tudor times. 
There is a belief current in the 
neighbourhood that Broomfield 
was aforetime a monastery, and 
that in the ponds near the house 
the monks were wont to fish with 
an angle whenever the calendar 
announced the coming of a fast- 
day. But there is no evidence 
that a monastic body was ever 
settled at Broomfield. 

Picturesque though the idea of 
the brethren and their fish-ponds 
may be, however, it must have 
been a gay and pretty scene when 
—if tradition says truly that 
royalty has lodged here—lords and 
ladies with King James at their 
head, attended by green-garbed 
yeomen or foresters, and archers 
in scarlet caps, rode forth up the 
avenue to hunt the hart in Enfield 
Chase. It is quite possible, too, that 
Queen Elizabeth visited Broom- 
field, for she was devoted to Enfield 
as a place of residence and to the 
sport that the Chase afforded, and 
nothing is more probable than that 
her rides in the forest would fre- 
quently lead her hither, and that 
she would turn down the elm- 
avenue with her retinue to rest 
awhile before returning to her own 
royal lodge of Elsynge Hall. 

Although Southgate Church is 
not yet a hundred years old, its 
history may be said to have begun 
about three centuries ago, when 
the Weld family were in possession 
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of Arno’s (or Arnold’s) Grove. 
To avoid the long walk to the 
parish church of Edmonton, Sir 
John Weld built a little chapel for 
the use of his household and of the 
inhabitants of Southgate, Bowes, 
and the neighbouring hamlets. 
This chapel was consecrated by the 
Bishop of London in 1615, The 
nomination of its clergyman rested 
with the head of the Weld family 
and his heirs, but was subject to 
the approval of the vicar of Ed- 
monton, No baptisms or marriages 
were to be celebrated here without 
licence from the vicar and the 
Welds’ consent, and at Easter the 
worshippers were to receive the 
Sacrament at the mother-church, 
and not in the chapel without 
special licence. The chaplain’s 
stipend, paid by the Welds, was 
£13 6s. 8d. annually. The chapel 
was enlarged from time to time, 
and after having belonged to the 
Arno’s estate for over two cen- 
turies, it was annexed to the 
vicarage of Edmonton. In 1862 
it was replaced by the present 
church, 

At Southgate, in 1784, Leigh 
Hunt was born. 

The neighbouring “hamlet” 
of Bowes, when named in old 
documents, is generally associated 
with some other small manors in 
Edmonton parish, viz., Derneford, 
Pole-house or Paul’s-house, and 
Fordes, It has a claim to a humble 
niche in the temple of history in 
that it and Pole-house were be- 
queathed by John of Gaunt to the 
church of St. Paul, London, for 
the maintenance of priests to sing 
masses for his soul. It is now 
covered by the suburban district 
of Bowes Park, a gigantic mush- 
room. The title of “park” is 
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the result of an effort of imagina~ 
tion on the part of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, who 
called their local station by this 
name, and no doubt thought by 
such an ingenious device to prevent 
confusion with Bowes in Yorkshire, 
already connected with their 
system. The misnomer has been 
adopted by the Post Office, and 
Bowes Park has obliterated the old 
hamlet in more senses than one. 

The dwelling known as Bowes 
Manor, and recently demolished, 
was of no antiquity. Lord Chan- 
cellor Truro died there in 1855. 
Its pretty grounds are now built 
over. 

Winchmore Hill is another of 
the Edmonton hamlets, Its name 
is supposed to refer to a whin- 
moor, or furze-moor. Like its 
neighbours, Bowes and Palmer’s 
Green, it is happy in having prac- 
tically no history. It was the 
scene, however, of a revolting 
misdemeanour on the part of an 
Edmonton justice of the peace, 
one Joseph Leeke. In a barn at 
Winchmore Hill, in 1586, this 
man conducted an “irreverent 
and blasphemous celebration of a 
mock communion service,” on the 
occasion of the marriage of two 
poor people. -At this ceremony, 
instead of a psalm, a “ vile profane 
song” was sung, called “The 
Dogges of Tottenham.” Leeke 
was a person of notoriously bad 
character, and when the vicar of 
Edmonton complained of the 
blasphemy he was persecuted by 
Leeke for his pains. 

Near Winchmore Hill is Bush 
Hill, where there is, or used 
to be, a circular entrenchment 
variously regarded as a British 
or a Roman encampment, One 
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of the Edmonton fairs was held 
for a while at Bush Hill, after 
its original pitch had been enclosed 
by James I. in his park at Theo- 
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balds. Like most other fairs in 
this part of the world, however, 
Beggar’s Bush Fair is a thing of 
the past. 


lun and Tennis 


Court 


In the midst of Dickens-land, 
with its courtyard overlooking 
where 


Near Holborn lies a Park of great 
renown, 

The place I do suppose is not un- 
known ; 

For brevity’s sake the name I shall 
not tell, 

Because most 
know it well 

(Since Middle Park near Charing 
Cross was made 

They say there is a great decay of 
trade),} 


genteel readers 


there stood well over the middle 
of last century an interesting link 
with old London’s past, and with 
the notorious days of Whetstone 
Park, to wit, the Old Bull and 
Gate inn. This inn on the 
south side of Holborn, near Little 
Turnstile, stood just half-way 
between Little Turnstile and Red 
Lion Court, a situation clearly 
shown in Hewitt’s valuable plan 
of St. Giles’s, incorporated in 
Dobie’s history of the parish. 
This plan will, I think, help to 





1 “Qn the three Dukes killing 
the Beadle on Sunday Morning, 
Feb. 26, 1670-1” (State Poems, 
8vo, 1697, p. 147), quoted in 
Cunningham’s “ London.” 


render the site of the Bull and 
Gate unmistakable, and also to 
account for the true origin of the 
sign. 

But it will require much more 
evidence than is at present forth- 
coming to establish this origin as 
traceable to Bolen or Boulogne 
Gate, and that it is commemora- 
tive of the taking of Boulogne in 
1544. It is a pity that George 
Steevens in his ‘“ Shakespeare ” 
did not name the old play from 
the title-page of which he vaguely 
deduced this ‘‘ Boulogne Gate ” 
origin for the sign. If he 4ad, 
either the ‘“ Biographia Drama- 
tica ’ of David Erskine Baker, or 
the “ Poetical Register,” giving 
the Lives and Characters of all the 
English poets, with an account of 
their Writings (1723), would al- 
most assuredly have given us the 
name of the author accompanying 
the play alluded to so obscurely. 
Steevens’s remarks must have been 
made about the year 1773, but 





1 See Steevens’ note on Hamlet, 
II. ii., “*I know a hawk from a 
handsaw.” Ritson says that the 
Boulogne Gate was not one of the 
gates of Boulogne at all, but of 
Calais, and that it is frequently 
mentioned as such by Hall and 
Holinshed. 
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parrot-like, a contributor, in 1807, 
to Grose’s “ Antiquarian Reper- 
tory,” also attributes this sign of 
the Bull and Gate to the taking 
of the town of Boulogne, the gates 
of which were brought to Hardes 
or Hardres in Kent.! It seems to be 
quite true that one of the results of 
this not very important achieve- 
ment was that some gates, (one 
cannot see how Boulogne could 
very well have had gates at all, 
judging from its approach from 
the sea), were actually presented 
by Henry VIII. to the Knight of 
Hardres, as a testimony of appro- 
bation for his accompanying that 
monarch to France, and that 
about the year 1819 they were dis- 
posed of to a blacksmith by the last 
proprietor? 

By an inquiring use of eyes and 
tongue, I think I have placed it 
almost beyond doubt, not only as 
to what the rea) origin of the sign 
was, but also where the Bull and 
Gate inn actually stood. As to 
where it stood, this would be the 
present site of No. 245, 246, and 
of the Railway Booking Office in 
High Holborn, while Carter, the 
great seed-merchant’s premises, 
occupy the old Bull and Gate yard, 
marked plainly in the map alluded 


to. But Carter’s is at the back in. 


Whetstone Park; and having un- 
earthed, as I thought, two of the 
oldest inhabitants—one who had 
been on the spot for fifty years, 
and another who dated from 1842 
—I went one better in the dis- 
covery of the very oldest inhadi- 
tant the neighbourhood possesses, 





1“ Antiq. Repert.,” 1808, vol. 
IT. p. 396. 

? Lewis’s 
*¢ Hardres,” 


“'Topog. _Dict.,” 


This was Mr. Timms, aged go, 
to whose longevity the air of Whet- 
stone Park had contributed,in sofar 
as he had lived there since he was 
a young man of twenty-something. 
And remarkable to say, I found 
with him on a week-end stay, his 
brother, a jolly young waterman 
of 85, who is well known at Rich- 
mond as still plying his oars! 
Well, Miss Timms kindly informed 
me, and her aged father sealed the 
statement with a nod, that where 
Carter’s premises now are, were, 
within her memory, and in that of 
her father, what were known as 
the Galleries,” which galleries 
were undoubtedly those which, 
after the fashion of the old inn, 
surrounded the courtyard, for the 
reception of guests by coach or 
otherwise. And this is where 
Tom Jones must have alighted. 

Now, as to the cognizance of 
the Bull and Gate. The “ Bou- 
logne Gate” theory looks very 
much as if it intended remaining 
in the region of conjecture—in- 
deed, one questions whether naval 
and military achievements were 
ever commemorated upon the 
signboard before the eighteenth 
century, although the badges of 
parties and individuals will often 
be found. , 

Leading into Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields is Gate Street, a continua- 
tion of Little Turnstile ; and here 
it is that I think we have a clue 
to the sign. Thé fields of Lin- 
coln’s Inn were, nearly three 
hundred years ago, still used for the 
pasturage of cattle, and this name 
of Gate Street undoubtedly indi- 
cates the spot where the gate 
stood which preceded the “ turn- 
ing-stiles”’ placed here “for the 
conveniency of foot passengers, 
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and to prevent the straying of 
cattle.” ! This Gate, as in other 
instances, like the Blue Gate, the 
Golden Field Gate, the Cow and 
Gate, would account for the latter 
part of the sign, which may have 
included the Bull originally, or the 
Bull may have been the old sign 
of a new tenant, which he added 
when he took over the Gate inn 
and became the landlord. 

The Bull as it was sometimes 
known originally, as well as, later, by 
the sign of the Bull and Gate, was 
“intil the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century known as Spencer 
House. The “ Dispensators”’ or 
De Spencers owned the strip of 
land between the two Turnstiles, 
known as “‘ Spencer’s Lond,” and 
the southern end of their garden 
was bounded by a stream, appa- 
rently an artificially improved off- 
shoot of the Old Bourne, called 
**Spencer’s Dig” or Ditch. This 
space, on each side of Spencer 
House, was named Whetstone 
Park, after one Whetstone, a 
vestryman, who first built upon it. 
Spencer House appears to have 
passed into the possession of Sir 
Walter Mildmay by a grant from 
Henry VIII. (Emmanuel) College 
Chambers, a few doors from 
the site of the Bull and Gate 
eastwards, were so named from 
Mildmay having been the founder 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
for the setting up of which he ob- 
tained the queen’s licence on 
January 11, 1583-1584. Whether 
Edmund Spenser the poet ever 
occupied Spencer House, Holborn, 
at the time, says Blott, when Sir 
Walter Mildmay was living at St. 





1 Dobie’s “St. Giles,” 1829, 
p- 56, note. 
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Bartholomew’s Priory1 is not 
known, but it is exceedingly pro- 
bable that Sir Walter Mildmay, 
who had become possessed of a part 
of the Spencer estate, and who was 
a man of high character, would, 
“ by the recommendation of 
Leicester,” their mutual friend, 
allow him to occupy the family 
seat, and supplement thereby his 
royal pension of {50 per annum.? 

The six shops in Holborn, now 
numbered 246-251 inclusively, 
some of which were, I believe, 
built by Walter Blott, builder, and 
historian of St. Giles’s, stand on 
the forecourt of Spencer House, 
and on the site of the Bull and 
Gate Inn, which was entered from 
Holborn by a court on the east 
side of No. 245, remains of which 
still exist (1906), and which led to 
a corresponding exit at the rear of 
Bull and Gate Yard.° 

Milton in 1646-47 betook him- 
self to a smaller house in Holborn 
than that in which he lived in the 





1 Sir Walter Mildmay and Sir 
Richard Rich jointly benefited by 
the plunder of the church and the 
forfeiture of the estate of the 
Lovells. Rich had the Priory of 
St. Bartholomew, which subse- 
quently came into the possession 
of Sir Walter Mildmay, who by 
virtue thereof became possessed of 
the Black Friars’: Monastery in 
Cambridge on the site of which he 
founded Emanuel College, endow- 
ing it with the land where Spencer 
House stood. 

2 « The Chronicle of Blemunds- 
bury, A Record of St. Giles’ in the 
Fields,” by Walter Blott, F.R. 
Hist.Soc., 1892, p. 196. 

3 See Hewitt’s Plan in Dobie’s 
* St. Giles.” 


2M 
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Barbican. It opened backwards 
into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
“here he lived a private life, still 
prosecuting his studies and curious 
search into knowledge.”! Here 
his second child, a daughter named 
Mary, after her mother, was born 
on October 25, 1648. This house, 
says Mr. Heckethorn, was in Hol- 
born Row.? In 1831 Holborn 
Row was the entire north side of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields.» Newman’s 
Row was at the east end of Whet- 
stone Park, and the north-east 
Corner of the Fields is where Mil- 
ton’s house is supposed to have 
been situated. In any case the 
courtyard and probably the inn of 
the Bull and Gate must have been 
to the poet a familiar spot. 

It was at the Bull and Gate that 
Fielding makes Tom Jones put up 
when, with the valiant Partridge, 
fresh from their adventure with 
the needy highwayman, they first 
entered the metropolis by way of 
the Gray’s Inn Road, hoping to 
find Sophia Weston. But “after 
a successless inquiry till the clock 
had struck eleven, Jones at length 
yielded to the advice of Partridge, 
and retreated to the Bull and Gate 
in Holborn, that being the inn 
where he had first alighted, and 
where he retired to enjoy that kind 
of repose which usually attends 
persons in his circumstances.” 
When the hero of Fielding’s novel 
was not hunting for Sophia Wes- 
ton, this repose, of the kind that 
lovers are victims to, might have 
been varied by the recreation of 





1 “Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” by 
C. W. Heckethorn, 1896, p. 95. 

2 Thos. Keightley’s “Life of 
Milton,” 1859, p. 42. 

% Elmes’s ** Topog. Dict.” 


tennis, for the Tennis Court 
opened in 1742 by Thomas Hig- 
ginson was situated ‘* between 
the Bull and Gate ” (whose guests 
the new Court was probably cal- 
culated to attract) “and the Six 
Cans Alehouse in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, near the Duke of New- 
castle’s, next door to Adlam’s 
Coffee-house.”” This circumlocu- 
tion is a fair example of the man- 
ner in which the locality of a house 
was described before the signboard 
had been superseded by the present 
system of numbering. At this 
Tennis Court sojourners at the 
Bull and Gate might enjoy a game 
of tennis “as cheap as at Oxford 
or Cambridge, viz., Is. for a single 
Match and 6d. a Set for a double 
Match. Also Fives’ playing at 3d. 
a double game, or 4d. a single 
Match.”! ‘“ Billiards—a complete 
Billiard Table at each Court—at 
2d. a game by Day-light, and 3d. 
or 4d, a game by Candle-light.”’? 

In another announcement Hig- 
ginson says: ‘“‘I keep the completest 
Fives-Court in London, the bottom 
of St. Martin’s Street, Leicester- 
Fields, and a complete Billiard- 
Table at each Court; likewise 
Fives-playing at the Tennis-Court 
in Holborn, at 2d., 3d. or 4d. a 
Game.” 

The site of this old London 
tennis-court could perhaps be iden- 
tified by the locating of certain 
vaults over which the Court was 
erected, and which are described 
as follows : 





1In other advertisements the 
charges are more briefly described 
as being “ Is. or 8d. a Set.” 

2 Daily Advertiser, Jane 15 and 
October 15, 1742. 

8 Ibid. Feb. 19. 
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“To any Wine-Merchant, Brewer, 
or others, 

“To be lett, separate or to- 
gether, six Jarge dry Vaults, each 
thirty-four Foot long, and fifteen 
Foot wide, under the Tennis- 
Court. Enquire at the Tennis- 
Court. A good wide Passage, 
Head-Way, and Stairs into the 
Vaults,” 1 

‘** A Good sized Coach, with six 
Harness” is announced as for sale 
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at the Bull and Gate near Little 
Turnstile, “ Enquire of George 
Clifton.” 1 

There is an echo of the pre- 
emancipated days of “the sable 
son of woe”’ in the following from 
the Gazetteer of April 18, 1769: 
‘‘ Advertisement for sale. At the 
Bulland Gate Inn, Holborn, achest- 
nut Gelding, a Tun of Whiskey, 
and a well-made, good-tempered 
Black Boy.” 2 
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Tue international competition for 
the cup offered by Mr. Gordon 
Bennett for the balloon that should 
sail the farthest during forty-eight 
hours resulted in a fiasco. Sixteen 
balloons of unusual size were en- 
tered for the race, France, Great 
Britain, Germany and Spain being 
represented by three, and Italy, 
Belgium, and North and South 
America by one apiece. The bal- 
loons ascended from the Tuileries 
Gardens, Paris, in the afternoon 
of September 30, and were borne 
in a northerly direction. Only 
seven, however, crossed the Chan- 
nel, and of these only one, the 
American balloon, United States, 
pilot Lieutenant Lahm, which 
descended near Whitby in the 
afternoon of October 1, travelled 
as far as 400 miles from the place 
of departure. 

The Turco-Egyptian frontier, 
as defined by the Convention 
signed on October 1, is virtually 
rectilinear from Rafah to a point 
three miles west of Akabah. It 
follows the water-shed through 





* Daily Advertiser, Feb. 19. 


Ras el Ain, fourteen miles east of 
Kusaiyema, and through Sueilma 
to Ras Radadi, terminating at 
Ras Tabah on the western shore 
of the Gulf of Akabah. AA trifling 
concession is made to Turkey in 
the neighbourhood of Akabah, and 
Turkish soldiers and zaptiehs have 
the user of the wells on the Egyp- 
tian side, provided they carry no 
arms. Egypt retains the Tabah 
post and Mufrak at the head of 
the Nekb el Akabah pass on the 
Akabah Fort Nekhl road. All 
rights of property and the waters 
on both sides of the line are 
guaranteed. The Convention is 
regarded as entirely satisfactory. 
The irritation excited in New- 
foundland by the announced in- 
tention of the Imperial Govern- 
ment not only to withhold from 
the Foreign Fishing Vessels Act of 
1906 the Royal assent, but also to 
suspend the two most important 





1 London Eve. Post, May 30, 1723. 

2 P, Hoare’s “* Life of Granville 
Sharp,” 4to, p. 6, quoted in 
Wheatley’s “‘ Cunningham.” 
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sections of the Foreign Fishing 
Vessels Act of 1905 during the 
coming season is prima facie so 
legitimate that he must be a 
poor Imperialist who does not feel 
that the onus lies heavily upon 
those who would justify such an 
exercise of the prerogative. By 
the Convention of 1818 the fisher- 
men of the United States were 
accorded the right of fishing in 
common with the inhabitants of 
Newfoundland in Newfoundland 
waters, but were expressly denied 
access to the shore for the purpose 
of landing and drying their fish. 
The American masters conse- 
quently found it more convenient 
to employ Newfoundlanders to 
fish for them; and this practice 
was connived at by the New- 
foundland Government until 1905, 
when, upon the neglect of Con- 
gress to ratify the Convention 
concluded by Sir Robert Bond and 
Mr. Hay for the establishment of 
reciprocity in fishing rights be- 
tween the United States and New- 
foundland, the Act which the Im- 
perial Government now proposes 
to suspend was passed in order to 
put pressure upon the United 
States Government by enforcing 
the strict observance of the Con- 
vention of 1818. ‘The Act, how- 
ever, failed of its object, being 
at once evaded by resort tothe 
practice of hiring Newfoundland 
fishermen outside territorial waters, 
and was accordingly supplemented 
by that of 19¢6, which provides 
(1) * That no alien not so entitled 
by treaty or convention shall fish 
in the waters of this colony; (2) 
that no British subject shall fish in 
any foreign fishing vessel in the 
waters of this colony; (3) that no 
British subject shall leave the 
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colony for the purpose of joining 
a foreign vessel to fish in its waters ; 
(4) that no fishing gear shall be 
sold, hired or lent by any British 
subject to any foreign fishing ves- 
sel, the penalty in each case to 
be a fine or confiscation of the 
vessel.” 

The effect of the recent deci- 
sion of the Imperial Government 
will be to authorise for the time 
being the evasion of the Act of 
I905 by the American masters, 
who are also granted the privilege 
of using the purse seine net, not- 
withstanding that that method of 
fishing is prohibited by New- 
foundland law as unduly destruc- 
tive. The sole return for these 
very substantial concessions is a 
promise that the American masters 
will be directed “to conform, 
when physically possible so to do, 
with the Colonial Customs law 
as to reporting at a Custom- 
house on arrival in and departure 
from Colonial waters, to pay light 
dues and to abstain from Sunday 
fishing.” We have no desire to 
prejudge the case ; but we see at 
present no guid pro quo for this 
derogation from the rights guaran- 
teed to Newfoundland by the 
Convention of 1818; nor can the 
comparative insignificance of New- 
foundland be admitted as a valid 
ground for treating her in a 
fashion which would certainly 
never be dreamed of were the 
island an integtal part of the 
Dominion of Canada, The situa- 
tion is but slightly improved by 
the formal renunciation by the 
agents and skippers of certain 
American herring vessels in the 
Bay of Islands of the right to use 
the purse seine (October 20), as 
the arrangement is only binding 
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on the parties to it. The New- 
foundland Government has since 
taken steps to enforce the Bait 
Act, which prohibits Newfound- 
landers from fishing aboard foreign 
vessels within Colonial waters. 

An explosion of gas occurred 
in the Wingate Colliery, near 
West Hartlepool, at midnight of 
October 14, causing so much dam- 
age as to block up two of the 
seams, thus temporarily entomb- 
ing several score of the miners, 
of whom, when the work of rescue 
was complete, twenty-four were 
found to be dead. 

The ancient and august Abbey 
Church of Selby, Yorkshire, barely 
escaped destruction by a fire which 
broke out in Latham Chapel about 
midnight of October 19, and 
rapidly spreading to the north 
transept, got such hold of the 
building as to defy the efforts of 
the firemen until little that was 
inflammable remained to burn, 
and much of the structure was in 
a ruinous condition. ‘The nave, 
however, which was the last part 
of the edifice to be attacked by 
the flames, the east window, the 
clerestory windows, and the arches 
and aisles of the choir are virtually 
intact, and restoration is deemed 
possible at a cost of £35,750. 

A Convention determining the 
respective rights of Great Britain 
and France in the New Hebrides 
in accordance with the scheme 
framed by the recent Commission 
was signed by Sir Edward Grey 
and the French Ambassador, M. 
Cambon, on October 20. The 
Convention is viewed with grave 
dissatisfaction in Australasia. 

Upon the opening of Parlia- 
ment, October 23, there occurred 
a scene which happily is, as we 
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trust it may remain, unique in 
our annals. A contingent of the 
Women’s Social and Political 
Union having gained access to 
the Octagon Hall, a few of the 
leaders mounted chairsand benches 
and proceeded to declaim on the 
rights and wrongs of their sex. 
The police in consequence cleared 
the Hall of them and their sym- 
pathisers, and on the renewal of 
the demonstration in Old Palace 
Yard took ten of the ringleaders, 
including Mrs. Cobden-Sander- 


son, Mrs. Pethick - Lawrence, 
Mrs. Montefiore and Miss A, 
Pankhurst, into custody, and 


charged them at Cannon Row 
police-station with using threat- 
ening and abusive language. The 
ladies were thereupon bound over 
to appear next morning at 
Rochester Row Police Court, 
They did so, and after hearing 
the evidence in support of the 
charge the magistrate ordered 
each of the defendants to be 
bound over in {£5 to be of good 
behaviour for six months, As 
the defendants, however, stoutly 
contested the jurisdiction, and 
refused to be bound over, or to 
find sureties for good behaviour, 
they were sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment, and were 
accordingly removed to Holloway 
Prison. 

The Lords having resolved to 
proceed in Committee with the 
Education Bill, notwithstanding 
that the construction of the Act 
which it is to supersede is now 
sub judice in their own House, 
the discussion of the crambe repetita 
began on October 29, when an 
amendment to the first clause 
making the appropriation of some 
portion of the school hours of 
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every day to religious instruction 
a condition precedent to the re- 
cognition of a school as a public 
school was carried by a majority 
of 200. On October 31 the 
second clause was so amended as 
to throw upon local education 
authorities the onus of justifying, 
on appeal to the Board of Edu- 
cation, non-compliance with the 
requirement of the owners of 
schoolhouses to take over and con- 
tinue suitable voluntary schools in 
districts where they are needed. 
On the same day the Plural Voting 
Bill passed out of Committee in 
the House of Commons. 

The Board of Admiralty issued, 
on October 24, a memorandum 
to the effect that “under the 
supreme command of a flag officer 
with the status of Commander- 
in-Chief and headquarters at 
Sheerness,” but with functions in 
no respect clashing with those of 
the Commander-in-Chief at the 
Nore, a “Home Fleet” is to 
“be constituted from ships in 
commission in reserve,”? manned 
with “nucleus” crews varying in 
size according to the probable 
exigencies of the service in the 
event of war, and “in every re- 
spect organised with a view to 
enhancing its value as a fighting 
force.” This will involve some 
alteration in “the distribution 
of ships between the present 
Channel, Mediterranean, Atlantic 
and Reserve Fleets,” but “no 
ships will be paid off, no men 
will be sent to the barracks or to 
the instructional schools, and no 
alteration will be made in the 
proportion of officers and men 
serving afloat.” There may also 
be “an interchange of vessels 
between the Home Fleet on the 
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one hand and the Channel, At- 
lantic, and Mediterranean Fleets 
on the other ;” and “ the cruisers 
of the Home Fleet will from time 
to time be combined for instruc- 
tional and tactical exercises with 
the cruiser squadrons of the other 
fleets.” This new departure has 
been viewed askance in certain 
quarters as foreshadowing a re- 
duction of the fighting strength 
of the substantive Fleet; but 
there seems to be nothing in 
the text of the memorandum to 
warrant such a construction. 

Two convicts delivered them- 
selves and three of their comrades 
from Gloucester County Gaol on 
October 25 by a singularly adroit 
and daring coup de main, About 
half-past seven in the evening a 
warder, while visiting the cells to 
receive the convicts’ day’s work, 
and lock them in for the night, 
had just unlocked one of the cells 
when, hearing the bell ring in an 
adjoining cell, he incautiously 
opened it without first locking the 
other. He was at once violently 
assaulted, and after a desperate 
struggle he and another warder, 
who came to his assistance, were 
overpowered by the two convicts 
and locked in one of the cells. 
Having possessed themselves of 
the keys of the gaol, the convicts 
unlocked as many of the cells as 
they conveniently could, over- 
powered the lodge-keeper, and 
opened the main gates. The 
alarm had, however, by this time 
been given, and only five of the 
convicts actually succeeded in 
making their escape. They made 
straight for the Severn, which 
they crossed in a boat which 
they requisitioned. The boatman 
immediately gave information to 
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the police, to whom one of the 
gang speedily surrendered him- 
self. The other four were ar- 
rested at Lydney on October 27. 

Early in the month the publica- 
tion in Uber Land und Meer of part 
of the late Prince Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfiirst’s memoirs, giving 
an authentic account of the crisis 
which terminated in the fall of 
Prince Bismarck in March 1890, 
attracted a degree of attention 
out of all proportion to its in- 
trinsic historic importance. That 
the young Emperor found the 
veteran Chancellor overbearing and 
wedded to a policy of riding rough- 
shod over Socialism and favouring 
Russia at the expense of Austria 
is virtually all that this so-called 
revelation amounts to, and so much 
was already known to careful stu- 
dents of the political history of 
the period. Yet the Emperor saw 
fit to address to Prince Philip 
Hohenlohe, as the head of the 
family, a telegram expressive of 
the utmost “amazement and in- 
dignation” atits unauthorised pub- 
lication, and characterising “ this 
proceeding as tactless and indis- 
creet in the last degree, and as 
entirely inopportune, since it is a 
thing unheard of thet incidents 
which concern the reigning sove- 
reign should be published without 
his consent.” ‘The truth of the 
narrative in question the Emperor 
in no wise impugns; nor does it 
contain anything that is not to his 
credit; but the precedent set by 
its publication is undoubtedly a 
bad one, and his resentment was 
as legitimate as it was lively. It 
subsequently appeared that the 
responsibility for the publication 
rested solely with Prince Alexander 
Hohenlohe, Regional President of 
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Upper Alsace, who accordingly re- 
signed his office, and has been 
placed by the Emperor on the 
retired list. The incident secured 
an immense sale for the Memoirs 
upon their publication in their 
entirety. 

A veritable tour de force in the 
way of audacious imposture oc- 
curred at Képenick, a suburb of 
Berlin, on October 16. A man 
wearing the uniform of a captain 
in the ist Regiment of Foot 
Guards took command of some 
eleven privates belonging to two 
other Guards regiments whom he 
chanced to meet, entered the 
Rathaus, placed both the burgo- 
master and the treasurer under 
arrest, caused them to be conveyed 
under escort to the New Guard 
House at Berlin, and, having in the 
meantime possessed himself of the 
contents (4000 marks) of the cash- 
box, absconded. His triumph, 
however, was short-lived. The 
sword, sash and trousers, boots and 
spurs, which he had discarded in 
different parts of the city, were 
soon found, the purchase of the 
uniform at an old-clothes shop in 
Potsdam was readily established, 
and the captain himself was iden- 
tified with one Wilhelm Voigt, a 
journeyman shoemaker, who had 
never served in the army and was 
but recently discharged from penal 
servitude. The rogue, who had 
not thought it worth while to 
quit Berlin, was arrested at 
his lodging at No. 22, Lange 
Strasse early on October 26, made 
a full confession, and is now in the 
Moabit Prison awaiting his trial. 

French administrations are apt 
to be short-lived, and the dissolu- 
tion of that of M. Sarrien on 
October 19 by no means took the 
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world by surprise. It was well 
known that the Cabinet was far 
from united, and that M. Poincaré, 
the Minister of Finance, had ir- 
reconcilable differences with the 
Budget Committee. It was there- 
fore to be expected that, when 
ill-health compelled M. Sarrien’s 
resignation, his colleagues should 
feel bound to follow suit. M. Fal- 
liéres sent for M. Clemenceau, the 
Minister of the Interior, who 
speedily formed his Cabinet (Octo- 
ber 23). The Premier himself and 
the Ministers of Public Instruction 
and Worship, Public Works, Ma- 
rine, Commerce and Agriculture, 
MM. Briand, Barthou, Thomson, 
Doumergue, and Ruau, resumed 
their former offices, the rest being 
distributed as follows: To M. 
Guyot-Dessaigne the Ministry of 
Justice, to M. Caillaux that of 
Finance, to M. Pichon the Fo- 
reign Office, to General Picquart 
the War Office, to M. Milliés- 
Lacroix the Colonial Office, while 
to M. Viviani has been assigned 
the brand-new portfolio of Labour 
and Hygiene. With a heavy de- 
ficit and arrears of reform yet to 
make good, the Separation Law 
yet to enforce, and the Moroccan 
question entering on a new and 
grave phase, the Government may 
be expected to have its hands full 
for some time to come. 

The history of Russia ,during 
the month has been dull, though 
not with the dulness upon which 
nations are to be felicitated. By 
far the greater portion of the 
Empire being now virtually in a 
state of siege, the Constitutional 
Democrats at their congress at 
Helsingfors (October 7) deemed it 
expedient to discountenance pas- 
sive resistance to the Government, 
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especially in the matter of con- 
scription, in view of the stern 
measures which unsuccessful at- 
tempts to carry out the policy 
would inevitably provoke. The 
Government has issued a decree 
excluding all members of opposi- 
tion parties from the public ser- 
vice, and has instituted crimina! 
proceedings against M. Mouromt- 
seff, Prince Urusoff, and other 
signatories of the Viborg. mani- 
festo ; but as the signing in Finland 
is not an offence cognisable in 
Russia, and the distribution of the 
manifesto, having been effected 
by stealth and largely by Socialists, 
is hardly to be brought home to 
the signatories, there would seem 
to be little chance of securing a 
conviction without much straining 
of the law. In thus harrying 
the Constitutional Democrats M. 
Stolypin is but behaving after the 
manner congenial to all true bu- 
reaucrats, Despotism he under- 
stands and revolution he under- 
stands, but constitutional opposi- 
tion, or, indeed, anything in the 
nature of temperate criticism of 
the Government, is entirely beyond 
his comprehension. Hence his re- 
luctance to sanction the Party of 
Peaceful Regeneration, led by such 
eminently moderate men as Count 
Heyden, M. Sfakhovitch, and 
M. Lvoff, his repudiation of Par- 
liamentarism as impossible in 
Russia, and- his ill-concealed im- 
patience with such of the loyalists 
as venture to censure his own 
policy as too liberal. A material 
improvement in the status of the 
peasants has been effected by a 
Ukase of October zo authorising 
them to choose their communes, 
sue in the ordinary courts of law, 
and vote as landowners at elections 
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to the Zemstvos and other repre- 
sentative bodies. By the same 
decree communal responsibility for 
the payment of taxes, imperial as 
well as local, is abolished. At the 
suggestion of the Minister of 
Finance, the rate of interest on 
loans by the Peasants’ Bank has 
been reduced by order of the 
Council of Ministers to 44 per 
cent. On the other hand, the 
Senate, by a novel construction of 
the electoral laws, has in effect dis- 
franchised all peasants who are not 
heads of families engaged in farm~- 
ing, and has degraded artisans in 
like manner. ‘This Ukase has been 
censured as ultra vires by the 
moderate party in the Council of 
the Empire. By Ukase issued on 


October 30 the disabilities of the 
Old Believers are abolished. 

The month has shown a marked 
diminution of overtly political 


crime, and M. Stolypin has ac- 
cordingly seen fit to restrict the 
procedure by court-martial to 
grave offences and offenders taken 
red-handed. Not all the might 
of the Government has, however, 
availed to put down the practice 
of robbery by armed bands even 
in St. Petersburg, where on Octo- 
ber 27 a most daring attack was 
made in broad daylight upon a 
vehicle carrying money and secu- 
rities under an escort of gendarmes 
from the Custom House to the 
Treasury. ‘The robbers, number- 
ing about a dozen, lay in wait for 
the vehicle on the quay, and 
having thrown a couple of bombs 
as it came by, profited by the con- 
sequent confusion to seize bags 
containing about £40,000, which 
they handed to a woman,who drove 
off with them in a drosky, while the 
band covered her retreat by throw- 
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ing bombs and firing on the gen- 
darmes. In the skirmish that 
ensued two of the ruffians were 
killed and five taken prisoners; 
others were hunted down in the 
neighbouring streets. Eleven in 
all were arrested, of whom eight 
were tried forthwith by court- 
martial and executed, the three 
others, who were wounded, being 
reserved for trial. 

Count Goluchowski, who on 
October 21 resigned the portfolio 
of Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Affairs, had amply earned his 
rest by eleven years of faithful 
service, and there is no reason to 
doubt the statement of the Pre- 
mier, Baron von Beck, that his 
resignation was spontaneous and 
entirely his own act; yet it is 
equally certain that, like that of 
General von Pitreich, the Minis- 
ter of War, which occurred about 
the same time, it was in large 
measure due to disgust at the aims 
and methods of Hungarian poli- 
tical agitation, The Count’s suc- 
cessor, Baron von Aehrenthal, late 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, was 
sworn in, together with General 
von Schénaich, the new Minister 
of War, on October 25. 

On October 29 the remains of 
the Transylvanian Prince Francis 
Rakéczy II., the ally against 
Austria of the Grand Monarque 
and the Turk, which have re- 
cently been disinterred at Rodosto, 
on the Sea of Marmora, and 
brought to Hungary, were laid in 
the Rakéczy vault in the cathe- 
dral of Kaschau with a degree of 
pomp and a display of patriotic 
enthusiasm which the occasion 
by no means merited, 

A cyclonic storm swept across 


the Gulf of Mexico October 17- 
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19, interrupting telegraphic com- 
munication between Key West 
and Havana, raising a sea which 
overwhelmed Elliott’s Key Island 
and drowned the entire population 
of two hundred and fifty souls, 
and causing great havoc among 
the shipping at Havana and Miami, 
with a loss at the one roadstead of 
one hundred and at the other of 
two hundred lives. The buildings 
and railway rolling stock at Havana 
also suffered severely by the hur- 
ricane, the force of which was 
felt as far as San Salvador. Pi- 
miento and some other towns in 
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Mexico are reported to have been 
swept away by floods, while a tor- 
rent of sulphurous water emitted 
by the Chulo volcano inundated 
and depopulated Panchinalco. 

A terrible railway accident oc- 
curred at Pleasantville, New Jer- 
sey, on October 28, An electric 
train from Philadelphia left the 
metals of the open trestle bridge 
which connects the mainland with 
Atlantic City, and fell into the 
water, carrying with it most of the 
passengers. As we go to press 
fifty-six corpses have been re- 
covered. 


Obituary 


Oct. 1. The Very Rev. Dean 
Marryat died this day at Ade- 
laide, in his eightieth year. Or- 
dained in 1850, he went to Aus- 
tralia two years later, and in 1857 
accepted the incumbency of St. 
Paul, Port Adelaide, which he held 
until 1868, when he was appointed 
rector of Christ Church. He be- 
came archdeacon in the same year, 
and in 1887 was presented to the 
deanery of Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia. 

Oct. 1. The Right Rev. Monsig- 
nor Mo ttoy died this day, in his 
seventy-third year. Elected Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Maynooth 
College at the age of twenty-three, 
he continued to hold this post 
until 1874, when he became Pro- 
fessor of Natural History at Uni- 
versity College, Dublin. In 1883 
he was elected Rector of the 
University, Dr. Molloy was also, 
since 1903, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Royal University of Ireland. Well 
known for his wise tolerance, and 


the unusual sympathy with which he 
regarded scientific progress, his 
influence in educational matters 
was acknowledged and his help 
sought by men whose religious and 
political views he strenuously 
combated. An ardent Nationalist, 
a sound lecturer on scientific sub- 
jects, and a theologian of marked 
ability, Dr. Molloy threw himself 
with energy into many pursuits, 
and by his striking personality gave 
an impetus to many causes that he 
had made his own. His published 
works include “Geology and Re- 
velation” (1878), “‘ Gleanings in 
Science ” (1888), and “A Treat- 
ise of the Correct Use of Sha// and 
Will” (1897). The funeral took 
place at Glasnevin Cemetery. 

Oct. 3. Dr. WiLLIAM PEREGRINE 
Proper died this day. A musician 
of great attainments, he was the 
first elected bachelor of arts and 
music at Oxford University. Dr. 
Propert also graduated in music 
at Cambridge, where he further 
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obtained the degree of LL.D. 
Adopting the law as a profession, 
he was called to the bar in 1875, 
but he found time to devote to 
many other pursuits. He was an 
Examiner in Arts to the Apothe- 
caries’ Society, while at St. Davids 
he carried out important meteor- 
ological observations, subsequently 
published by the Royal Meteor- 
ological Society. 

Oct. 4. The death was this day 
announced of Major-Gen. W. W. 
Hopton Scott, at the age of sixty- 
two. Joining the Indian Army in 
1861, he served in the Abyssinian 
Campaign, 1868, and was present 
at the fall of Magdala. In the 
Chitral Campaign, 1895, he com- 
manded the Bengal Lancers, and 
for his gallant conduct received the 
C.B. He was gazetted major- 
general in 1900. 

Oct. 6. Dr. James Stewart, in 
his fifty-ninth year. For many 
years he had been professor of 
medicine in McGill University, 
Montreal, where he had graduated 
M.D. at the age of twenty-two. 
He was one of the most brilliant 
medical men in Canada, and in 
his special branch of pathology, 
the treatment of nervous diseases, 
he occupied the highest position. 

Oct. 8. Canon Vernon Mus- 
Grave died this day. After 
graduating from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with mathematical 
honours, he was ordained in 1854, 
and in 1855 accepted the vicarage 
of Mattersey, Notts. He trans- 
ferred to Hascombe seven years 
later, and remained there as rector 
until his death. In 1881 he had 
been made honorary canon of 
Winchester, and had since 1888 
been proctor in Convocation for 
Archdeaconry of Surrey. 
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Oct, 9. Dr. James Fintayson, 
at the age of sixty-six. Graduating 
from Glasgow University, he be- 
came a licentiate of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Edinburgh, in 
1867, and in 1871 was elscted 
Fellow of the Faculty of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Glasgow. Of 
this body he became President in 
1900. A physician of the highest 
ability, Dr. Finlayson was regarded 
as one of the ablest exponents of 
clinical medicine in Scotland. His 
best-known work on this sub- 
ject is the “ Clinical Manual for 
the Study of Medical Cases,” a 
most brilliant and informing 
volume. 

Oct. 9. The Countess or Mun- 
STER, a granddaughter of William 
IV. and Dorothy Jordan, died this 
day, at the age of seventy-six. 
Her mother was the Lady Augusta 
Fitz Clarence. She married the 
second Earl of Munster in 1855. 
A novelist of some ability, it was 
with her volume of memoirs, en- 
titled “‘My Memories and Mis- 
cellanies,” that she found her 
widest audience. The funeral took 
place at Cuckfield. 

Oct. 9. Madame Rustort, the 
Marchesa Capranica del Grillo, 
died this day, in her eighty-fifth 
year. Although it is twenty-two 
years since she was last seen in 
London, and fifty years since. her 
first appearance here, the wonder- 
ful reputation which she then 
made has hardly abated, for her 
renderings of Shakespearean char- 
acters, and in particular “ Lady 
Macbeth,” were amongst the most 
brilliant in the range of her im- 
personations. Her first great suc- 
cesses were gained in 1855 in 
Paris, when Rachel was at the 
height of her fame, and so widely 
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acclaimed were the intense and 
passionate methods of her art that 
when Rachel left the Comédie 
Frangaise, the Government offered 
the vacant post to Mme. Ristori. 
One of the greatest actresses, not 
only of the nineteenth century, but 
in the whole history of the stage, 
Adelaide Ristori was the embodi- 
ment of the Italian character, and 
it is a mark of her genius that she 
succeeded in rendering Shake- 
speare’s heroines in a way which, 
while leaving her impetuous 
nature untrammelled, yet forced 
upon her English audiences the 
vital truth of her representations. 
Mme. Ristori married the Mar- 
quis del Grillo in 1847. The 
funeral took place in Rome. 

Oct. 10. The death was this day 
announced of the Most Rev. Wit- 
L1AM Bennett Bonp, Archbishop 
of Montreal, in his ninety-second 
year. Born in Cornwall, he emi- 
grated to Canada upon the com- 
pletion of his school career, and 
was ordained in 1841. After a 
period of hard work in co-ordinat- 
ing Church affairs in Lower Canada, 
he accepted an appointment as 
clerical assistant at St. George’s, 
Montreal, in 1848, and in 1860 
became rector of St. George’s. 
He was raised to the Deanery of 
Montreal in 1873 and consecrated 
bishop in 1879. He succeeded to 
the title of Archbishop in Igol!. 
A fine type of the Evangelical 
clergyman, Dr. Bond’s influence 
extended beyond the limits of his 
own communion, and amongst 
Roman Catholics and Noncon- 
formists he numbered many 
friends, His activity was untiring, 
and during his thirty years’ con- 
nection with St. George’s, Mon- 
treal, he was recognised as a man 


of exceptional powers. During the 
Fenian disturbances he accom- 
panied the regiment of which he 
was chaplain (the Prince of Wales’s 
Rifles) against the offenders. He 
was president of Bishop’s College 
University, and was an ardent 
advocate of temperance and of 
municipal reform. 

Oct. 11. M. Henri Bovucnort, 
Conservateur of the Cabinet des 
Estampes, died this day. One of 
the most learned authorities on 
engravings, and a sympathetic 
student of miniatures, M. Bouchot 
occupied a position of supreme 
importance among the art critics 
of Europe. His brilliant studies 
of the artistic features of the 
Restoration and the Second Empire 
are well known as masterpieces of 
analysis. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Fine Arts in 
1904. 

Oct. 12. Mr. StepHano Gatti 
died this day, in his sixty-second 
year. The principal proprietor of 
Gatti’s Restaurant, he began life 
as a waiter, and it was due to the 
energy and executive skill which 
he and his brother brought to the 
management of affairs that the 
restaurant acquired the position 
which it now holds. The Messrs. 
Gatti added theatrical ownership 
to their other ventures, both the 
Vaudeville and the Adelphi having 
been under their control, while at 
Covent Garden they produced 
several pantomimes during their 
management of that house, with 
signal success. ‘The funeral took 
place at Kensal Green. 

Oct. 14. The death occurred 
this day of Sir Ricnarp Tancye, 
in his seventy-third year. The son 
of a Cornish miner, and himself a 
schoolmaster at theage of eighteen 
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his strong desire was to enter into 
business, with which view he threw 
up his position and went to Bir- 
mingham as a clerk in the employ 
of Mr. Thomas Worsdall. After 
a short time he started business 
with his three brothers as an en- 
gineer. Their great opportunity of 
development occurred in conse- 
quence of the difficulties attending 
the launching of the Great Eastern 
in 1856. Brunel, under whom two 
of the brothers had formerly 
worked, found it necessary to 
utilise some of their newly in- 
vented hydraulic jacks, and by this 
means the Great Eastern was 
launched. This success laid the 
foundation of a great business. 
The present works of the firm, at 
Soho, covering almost twenty 
acres, are amongst the best 
equipped and managed in the 
- country. Birmingham institutions 
were greatly benefited by the 
generosity of Sir Richard Tangye 
and his firm, over £20,000 having 
been given by them for the estab- 
lishment of the municipal Art 
Gallery and Schoo] of Art which 
have made the city one of the 
great art centres of England. Sir 
Richard had the honour of knight- 
hood conferred on him in 1894. 
The funeral took place at Putney 
Vale Cemetery. 

Oct. 15. Major-General Sir 
WiuiaM Gatsraiti died this day, 
in his seventieth year. He joined 
the Army with the 85th Foot in 
1855. In 1878 he saw active ser- 
vice in the Afghan War, and was 
present at the fall of Peiwar Kotal 
and subsequent operations. His 
last important command in the 
field was that of a brigade in the 
Hazara Campaign, 1888, for which 
he was awarded the C.B. Sir 
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William was advanced to K.C.B. 
n 1897, and retired two years later. 
The funeral took place at Fulham 
Cemetery. 

Oct. 18. Major-General Grorce 
Attcoop, C.B., died this day, in 
his seventy-ninth year. Entering 
the Bengal Army in 1846, he 
served in the Sikh War and the 
Mutiny, and was appointed to 
assist in the important survey of 
Kashmir. During the China Cam- 
paign, 1860, he was on the staff of 
Sir J. Michel, and in the Umbeyla 
Campaign of 1863 he served with 
distinction, receiving the C.B. 
upon its termination. 

Oct. 20. Major Henry Grorce 
Raverty died this day, in his 
eighty - second year. He had 
served in the Punjab Campaign, 
1849, and in the frontier campaign 
of 1850. Both at that time and 
later, when he was transferred to 
the North-West Frontier, he assid- 
uously collected materials pertain- 
ing to the etymology and history 
of Afghanistan and the northern 
races of India. Major Raverty pub- 
lished a comprehensive grammar 
and dictionary of Pashtu, a trans- 
lation of the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” 
with erudite notes, and many other 
works, which are recognised by 
students of Eastern languages and 
literature as of supreme import- 
ance. 

Oct.21. By the death ot Admiral 
Sir Epwarp FansHawe, senior 
officer of flag rank, who died this 
day, in his ninety-second year, the 
memory of a notable career which 
closed with his retirement in 1879 
is recalled. Sir Edward Fanshawe 
entered the Navy in 1828 at the 
age of sixteen, and served as lieu- 
tenant on the Daphne off the coast 
of Syria in 1840. Five years later 
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he was called upon to reduce the 
pirate strongholds on the coast of 
Borneo, and for his effectual dis- 
charge of this duty he was pro- 
moted captain. In 1861 he was 
appointed superintendent of Chat- 
ham Dockyard, and raised to the 
rank of rear-admiral in 1863. A 
subsequent appointment to the 
superintendence of Malta Dock- 
yards in 1868 was succeeded by the 
command of the North American 
station, with the rank of vice- 
admiral in 1870. Sir Edward’s 
latest post was that of commander- 
in-chief at Portsmouth. In his 
retirement he found opportunity 
to publish a memoir of Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, his grandfather on the 
mother’s side. The decoration of 
G.C.B. was bestowed on him in 
1887. The funeral took place at 
the parish church, Virginia Water. 

Oct. 21. By the death of Colonel 
the Right Hon. E. J. Saunperson, 
J.P., in his seventieth year, one of 
the most striking personalities is 
removed from Parliament. Elected 
forty-one years ago as Member for 
Cavan, Colonel Saunderson sat asa 
Liberal until 1874, when he lost 
his seat to Mr. J. G. Biggar. It 
was not until 1885 that as Mem- 
ber for North Armagh he was 
again returned ; and this constit- 
uency he continued to represent 
until his death. The development 
of Liberal policy in the direction 
of Home Rule for Ireland, which, 
gathering force during his absence 
from Westminster, culminated in 
Gladstone’s measure of 1886, found 
in him an untiring opponent, and 
upon his re-election to the House 
1t was against these proposals that 
he used his gifts of satirical oratory 
_ with the greatest effect. Colonel 
Saunderson had served in early life 
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with the Royal Irish Fusiliers, from 
which regiment he retired as major, 
being promoted to the colonelcy 
of the Cavan Militia battalion of 
the Fusiliers shortly afterwards. 
He was sworn of the Privy Council 
in 1889, and in 1901 was made 
Lord Lieutenant of County 
Cavan, 

Oct. 25. Colonel Francis Ar- 
THUR WuINYATES, in his seventieth 
year. Well known as the historian 
of C Battery of the Royal Horse 
Artillery, with which he had 
served from 1854 to 1881, Colonel 
Whinyates was one of the foremost 
officers of Artillery of his time. 
He had been through the Crimean 
Campaign, 1854, while in the I[n- 
dian Mutiny he had taken part in 
the battles of Cawnpore and Futte- 
ghur. 

Oct. 26. The death occurred this 
dayof Joun Francis, twelfth Baron 
Arundell of Wardour, in his 
seventy-fifth year. Lord Arundell 
was also a count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and belonged to one of the 
oldest families in England, the 
pedigree being substantiated by 
deeds as far back as 1260. 

Oct. 30. Lord Cransroox died 
this day, in his ninety-third year. 
Gathorne Hardy was educated 
at Shrewsbury School and at 
Oriel College, Oxford, taking the 
degree of B.A. in 1836. After 
practising as a barrister for some 
years, he entered Parliament as 
Member for Leominster in 1856. 
His ability was at once recognised, 
and in 1858, in Lord Derby’s 
second Administration, he was 
appointed Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. 
In 1865 he successfully contested 
one of the seats of Oxford Uni- 
versity against Gladstone. On 
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Lord Derby coming into office for 
the third time in 1866 he was ap- 
pointed President of the Poor Law 
Board, and in the following year 
succeeded Spencer ‘Walpole as 
Home Secretary. Durticg <he six 
years of Gladstone’s Administra- 
tion he was one of the most active 
members of the Opposition, dis- 
tinguishing himself by his tren- 
chant, and at times even violent, 
criticismsof Government measures. 
In 1878 he was raised to the peer- 
age as Viscount Cranbrook of 
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The picture of fallen autumn 
leaves in their glory, with a setting 
of the strangely vivid green of 
winter grass, while every colour is 
intensified by clinging moisture, is 
difficult to surpass. A lawn is not 
permanently injured by a tempo- 
rary covering of leaves (as the 
orthodox gardener would have his 
master to believe), and if the 
leaves happen to be beautiful it 
is well to insist firmly on having 
the pleasure of their company as 
long as may be. After all, the 
existence of a garden is simply to 
give pleasure, and I am often 
surprised at the untimely destruc- 
tion of plants, whose day this 
spirit of neatness considers to be 
ended as soon as their flowering 
season is over. The little white 
Michaelmas daisy that is pro- 
bably still in bloom, is well worth 
leaving in its natural state till 
spring; the stems are golden after 
Christmas and the seed is light 
and grey, like “ Old man’s beard.” 
I like the seed-pods of the evening 
primrose, and so did not pull up 
the plants after their summer 
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Hemsted, and in the same year 
assumed the surname of Gathorne- 
Hardy. From 1878-1880 he was 
Secretary of State for India. On 
the return of the Conservatives to 
power in 1885 hewasappointed Lord 
President of the Council, retaining 
this post, save for the short period 
of Liberal Administration in 1886, 
until 1892, in which year he was 
created Earl of Cranbrook. From 
this date he took little active part 
in political life. His funeral took 
place at Benenden, Kent. 


Notes 


blooming ; now the tall old stems 
are throwing out flowers at every 
point and amply rewarding me 
for their extended lease of life. 
Honeysuckle too, if not repressed 
out of all remembrance of its 
natural habits of freedom, will 
often bloom on into November. 
But the garden must now be 
prepared for the spring, October 
having been so wet a month that 
planting has been well-nigh im- 
possible. The success of the much 
recommended system of growing 
bulbs in lawns is not to be taken 
too much for granted, so much 
depends on the sub-soil and on 
the lie of the land; a flat grass- 
plot (especially if it is inclined to 
be damp) is an unsuitable place, 
and in it bulbs will seldom con- 
sent to bloom after their first 
year. If they are much desired 
in such a place, the only plan is 
to have the turf taken up and a 
few inches of the top soil prepared 
for their reception by working in 
rough sand, or even fine ashes; 
but in the latter case some light 
manure should be added, and the 
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ground must also be drained. On 
turf banks many bulbs will thrive, 
but it is a mistake to mix varieties. 
For instance, a group of crocus 
is far more effective when it 
stands alone than when the space 
is spangled over with snowdrops 
and other flowers. When planting 
bulbs in ordinary beds it should 
be borne in mind that long rows 
of flowers with soil as a back- 
ground will never give much 
artistic satisfaction; a few foliage 
plants placed among them will 
add greatly to their beauty. Such 
well-known hardy evergreens as 
arabis, aubrietia, forget-me-not, 
pinks, violets, alyssum, sedums, 
&c., are of low growth, and can 
be so arranged as.to provide a 
pleasant setting for other spring 
flowers. ‘The winter aconite pro- 
duces a wealth of bright green 
leaves after blooming, and crocus, 
tulips, ranunculus, daffodils and 
jonquils may be planted amongst 
it. Most of the purple crocus 
bloom several weeks after the 
yellow, but the mauve C. im- 
perati, and the pale lilac C. pul- 
chellus belong to the winter 
section. Double tulips (of which 
there exist about one hundred 
named varieties) have much to 
recommend their culture; they 
have firm stems, can resist wind, 
the flowers last longer than the 
single ones, and some of them are 
sweet scented, They should be 
grouped together—six or more 
bulbs planted about three inches 
apart—and the varieties mixed. 
Parrot tulips are effective when 
planted singly in borders with 
herbaceous flowers, but the stems 
are long and do not often stand 
erect, It is said that “at Alk- 
- maar, about twenty-three miles 
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from Amsterdam, there were sold 
publicly by auction in the year 
1637, one hundred and twenty 
tulip roots for 90,000 guilders, 
equal to £8,437 10s. One of these 
flowers, with its roots and offsets, 
called ‘The Admiral of En- 
chuysen,’ was sold for 3800 
guilders, equal to £356 55. About 
the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the variety termed 
Semper Augustus was sold for 
4,600 florins, together with a new 
carriage and a pair of horses, 
with harness complete, the whole 
of which could not be worth much 
less than f600. On another 
occasion, a plant, supposed to be 
the same variety, was sold for 
twelve acres of good freehdld 
land. Not only the names and 
prices of these. flowers, but also 
their weights, are particularly set 
down in the city register.” The 
author of a garden manual pub- 
lished in 1838 says : ** According 
to the present taste a tolerable 
collection will cost from £500 to 
£700, but a prime collection could 
not be had for much less than 
twice the money.” These old 
collectors would be considerably 
astonished to see how far {1 will 
go to-day towards purchasing “a 
tolerable collection.” 

The popular Rambler roses and 
the Penzance sweetbriers should 
now have made plenty of strong 
new growth; and the inexperienced 
gardener may be tempted to 
bring them into bounds by the 
use of the shears, but this will be 
fatal to all success next year. It is 
the old wood only that can be 
spared, and, in spite of difficulties, 
“order’d freedom” must be ob- 
tained by removing the old growth 
to make room for the new. 











